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For the Companion. 
ONE LITTLE FLOWER. 


“O mamma, just look at that poor lit- 
tle girl!’ Sibyl Moore whispered to her 
















mother. 

They were selecting some plants ata 
florist’s. Back of them was a pale child, 
on her knees beside a pot of mignonette, 
examining and smelling it with a look of 
rapt delight in her hollow black eyes. 

That she was very poor was evident 
from her patched black dress. But there 
was something refined in the delicately- 
cut features which arrested Mrs. Moore’s 
attention. 

“You seem very fond of flowers,”’ she 
said, kindly, approaching the girl. 

“Yes, ma‘am,’” she answered, raising 
“L think I love them better 
than almost anything in the world,—es- 
pecially pinks and mignonette and vio- 





her eves, 


lets.” 

Mrs. Moore noticed that her tone and 
accent were not those of the lower order, 
to which, from her dress. she seemed to 
belong. 

“You have simple tastes,’’ the lady 
answered, smiling, “‘since you like those 
old-fashioned flowers best.”’ 

“[don’t know. They are the flowers 
we used to have at home in the country, 
We 
had borders of the n, and I had boxes of 
mignonette of my own. But that was 
before my father died,’’ she added, with 
a sigh. 


before we came to live in the city. 


“T never did see anything like her,” 
said the proprietor of the establishment 
to Mrs. Moore. ‘Rain or shine, she’s 
here watching the flowers nearly every 
day. She never troubles them, and she’s 
very useful pitking off the dead leaves 
and helping to water them. I give her 
a flower now and then, and 
happy as a queen.” 

“What is name?”” 
Moore, in a low voice. 

“She calls herself Ellen Tyler. She 
that after her father died, her 
mother had to sell the farm on which 
the family lived. Some foolish people 
told her she could make her living better in the | busy among his plants. In a 
city than in the country, and so the poor woman | couple of minutes she returned. 
came here: but from what the girl tells me, her 
mother is sick most of the time.” 

The young stranger had gone back to her 
mignonette, and Mrs. Moore noticed that she 
passed her hand with a light caressing touch 
over the flowers, and closed her eyes. 

“Are you sleepy?” 


she’s as 


asked Mrs. 


Says 


“That box of mignonette is 
yours, my child, and that pot of 
Parma violets, if you can carry 
them home. Let your sick 
mother enjoy them as you have 
been doing.”’ 

“Did you say, ma’am, they are mine—my 
very own?” the girl asked, with rapture in her 
eyes, and such a tremulous quiver on her pale 
lips that tears rose to the lady’s eves, 

Mrs. Moore was not one of the worthy chari- 
laugh, “I shut my eyes to forget, you know. I] table women whose lives seem spent in doing 
like to forget that I'm in the city. When I| good. She was simply a kind-hearted fashion- 
touch the flowers, and smell them, somehow I'm | able woman, who eave liberally to any eharita- 
back in the sunshine at the old farm. It seems | ble movement in her circle, but who had never 
to me T can hear the bees humming, and the} been brought in contact with any form of ex- 
birds singing in the orchard, and my little sister | treme poverty and suffering. It was a revelation 
Mabel, who died last year, seems to be calling | to her that the gift of « poor little flower had 
me from the field where the strawberries grew. 
We never see the sun,—the real sun, I mean,— 
Where mother and I live. It’s such a dark, | before. 

dingy street. But for the matter of that, there “The flowers are yours, my dear,’’ she an- 
isn't much suushine anywhere in the city; and | swered; 1 
it’s so hot and close!”’ 

“Tell me your street and number,” Mrs. | 
Moore said, taking out her tablets. ‘Perhaps I | 
Shall have some work for your mother.” 

Che girl gave them. 

oe will be glad enough to get work,” 
she said: 


asked Sibyl, who was as 
inquisitive as young misses of eight usually are. 
She opened her eyes with a start, and the 
color rose in her thin cheeks. 
“Well, vou see,”’ she said, with an embarrassed 





a fine bouquet almost as large as yourself.” 
Ellen tried to speak her thanks, but Mrs. 
Moore interrupted her. 
“Your mother is not well, you say. 


Will you 


. “but she can’t do much now, she’s | holding out some money. 
on so ill, It’s time for me to go back to her.” | The girl drew back, blushing painfully. 
Stop a minute,”’ said the lady, who walked | 


back where the owner of the establishment was | ma’am,”’ she said. 


we 





| 


| 


| seemed to awaken more gratitude than the rich- | 
| est present she had ever bestowed in her life | 


we've never been forced to take charity. 
You’ve given me what [ want most,” 
hugging the box of mignonette which 
she held in her arms, *‘and 
feel so too. 

“Tll beso glad, though, if you will give 
me some work to-morrow. 


mother will 


I can’t sew 
well, but I can do any housework, and, | 
O ma’am, if you'll only let 
your flower-beds! 
ax any gardener.” 

Mrs. Moore thonght of 


me weed 


Lean do it as nicely 


her grim old 


ONE 


LITTLE FLOWER. 


Scotch gardener, Andrew Hope, and wondered | 
what bribe she could offer to induce him to allow | 
the child to touch his sacred beds. 

“Very well, you may come;”’ she said, laugh- | 
ing. “I’ve gota fiery dragon in my garden who 
guards the flowers, but we'll find a safe corner 
for you. Good-by, my dear. 
morrow.’ 

“A queer child,’ thought Mrs, Moore as she 


I'll see you to- 


entered her carriage, and then she fell into a! 


strange reverie,—not her usual dream of out- 
shining her fifty special friends and rivals, buta 
dream of bringing happiness to darkened lives, 
and seeing eyes shine and lips quiver with grati- 
tude, like those of the child whose heart she had 
made glad. 

“I’m as bad as the child herself,’’ she thought, 


“and if you will come to this address | laughing at her own strange vision. ‘Those little | 
| to-morrow,’’—handing a card,—‘‘you shall have | flowers must certainly be enchanted, for they’ve 


” 


turned my thoughts into such strange channels. 
Punctual to the hour came Ellen. Andrew, 
through some unknown means, had lost some- 


what of his usual churlishness, and when the 


| take this, and buy her some little delicacy?’ | child, dazzled by the glow and glory of a beauti- 


ful garden on which taste and wealth had ex- 
celled themselves, gave a short, sharp cry of de- 


“My mother would not like me to take money, | light, and then covered her face with her hands, 
‘We have money yet, and | he smiled benignly. 


“Hech, lassie, but I'm thinkin’ ve've 
seen sic 2 garden in vour life before.’ 
“Oh, it’s like 
ing around her. 
“Hoot toot, child!’ eried scandalized Andrew; 
“but ye’re ower glib with your talk of the Holy 
City. Ye mustn’t be so profane and irreverent. 
Here's ye’r wark. 


never 


heaven!’ the child cried, gaz- 


The madam told me to have 
you pull up grass in this pansy-border, till she 
comes out hersel’.”’ 

An hour afterwards, when Mrs, Moore and 
Sibyl came down into the garden, they found 
the border weeded, and Ellen seated by 
at large clump of white lilies, gazing 
into their snowy chalices. 

“Well, Ellen, what are the lilies say- 
ing to you?” said Mrs, Moore, who had 
approached unnoticed by the intent eyes 
that seemed gazing into dreamland, 

“O miavam, is that you?’ starting up. 
“T think that lilies are too beautiful.” 

“What! prettier than your mignonette 
and pinks?” 

“They're different, ma’am; more sol- 
emn-like. flowers 
sun and the fresh air,—things we want 


Those are like the 
all the time,—but these are so white and 
clean that [think heaven must be full 
of them.”’ 

“But why do you eall them solemn, 
Ellen?” 

“Oh, because they always remind me 
of dead people. Inthe country, ma'am, 
we always put lilies around the dead, 
and fill the coffins with them. "I'wasn't 
any use, was it, when the souls were go- 
ing tothe country where the lilies grow? 
Don’t you think they must have been 
faded by the time they got to heaven?” 

“Why, Ellen!’ cried astonished Sibyl, 
who, having been to Sunday school for 
the last year, was very intolerant of ig- 
norance on any cardinal point of doe- 
trine, “surely you don't think dead 
people carry flowers to heaven with 
them? It’s only their souls that go, not 
their bodies.”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’—her eyes dreamily 
poring into the lily-cups,—‘‘but then, 
why shouldn't lilies and flowers have 
souls too? Don't you think they have, 
ma'am?” and her wistful eyes turned 
to Mrs. Moore's face. 

“Why,” said scandalized Sibyl again, 
“she’s as bad as a heathen, mamma!’”’ 

Still the girl’s eyes questioned Mrs. 
Moore, and embarrassed that good lady 
exceedingly. What in the world, was 
she to say to this benighted child to en- 
lighten her ignorance? She floundered mentally 


in a few theological quagmires, but not being ac- 


customed to deal with them, she answered sim- 
ply.-— 

“Well, no, Ellen; we don’t think flowers have 
what we call souls, becanse they are senseless 
things. They do not think, nor act, nor speak, 
and they are just pretty and sweet to look at; 
that is all.” 

Ellen shook her head incredulously. 

“They don’t say words like us,”’ she answered, 
“but they make me feel as if they were talking 
to me, and they put strange thoughts in my 
head. Why, ma’am, if you only knew them as 
well as Ido, you’d say they were the best com- 
pany in the world. Besides, the Bible speaks 
of them.” 

“She must be crazy, mamma,”’ Sibyl whis- 
pered, clinging closely to her mother. 

Ellen heard the whisper and colored. 

“Maybe Iam strange, ma’am,”’ she said; ‘‘but 
strange thoughts come: to me, and mother’s al- 
ways scolding me about them. I’m so much 
alone, you see,—just mother and I,—and so 
much trouble came upon us, it seemed as if we 
had no friends in this great city but the flowers 
we had known. I’ve done the work, ma’am; 
will you look at it and see if yon like it?” 
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Even if it had not been well done, Mrs 


Moore | suc 


hoa comment as this: Many people put up a | 
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might on the top of Ned's hat, driving it com- | 


world have praised it, but the task had been’ faney sign in their parlors asking God to bless | pletely over his ears. | 
their home, and then they themselves do all 


thoroughly performed, and the lady was only 
too glad to commend it. 

“You deserve « good reward for this,’ she 
said, and she put into the child’s hand a sam 
which made her ery out with astonishment,— 

“All this for a few hours’ work?” 

“Pin acenstomed to give good the 


lady said with a smile, “when the work suits 


wages,”” 
me, ‘To-morrow I'll tind a little job for you in 
Now ['m going to take you to the 
housekeeper’s room for some lunch.” 


the house. 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ she answered; “but I 
mouthful. IT think I’m sick,” 
putting her hand to her head; ‘‘but the flowers 
made me forget. 


couldn't eat oa 


If you please, Pd rather go 
home,” 

“Very well; only you must have your bouquet. 
Here the Now cut just as many 
flowers as you like, and don’t be afraid of An- 
drew.”” 


scissors, 


are 


Mrs. Moore noticed that the girl made her se- | 


lection from the homeliest flowers in the garden, 
and did not touch the handsome roses or rare 
plants, 
those that had messages for her,—and when she 
reached the bed of lilies, she paused, and Mrs, 
Moore fancied the little face grew whiter and 
sadder, as she stooped to gather some of them. 
“Thank 
me,’ 


you, ma’am, you're very good to 
was all she said, ‘very good; better than 
anybody else. Pll come back to-morrow,”’ 

nor did the 
next day, nor the was still absent. 
Mrs. Moore interested in the 
queer little waif, and could not drive her from 
her thoughts. On the third day she ordered her 
carriage, and with some difficulty reached the 


address the girl 


But to-morrow did not bring her; 
next; she 


was strangely 


had given. 
It was one of those wretched tenement-houses, 
stifles, 
A woman was 
standing at one of the front deors, and to her 
Mrs Moore applied for farther directions. 

“And is it Mary Tyler ye’re axin’ fur, ma’am? 
Sure and the this 
blessed day. Her Ellen is that low with pleurisy 


over-crowded and noisy, where the 
and the din 


air 
deafens the visitor. 


poor crathur’s in trouble 
(the saints be good to her) that the doctor says 
she won't live till night 
Sure [ will, 


the broken step.”’ 


Show you her room? 
an’ mvam, This way, and mind 

Too much shocked to speak, Mrs. Moore fol- 
lowed her guide up the broken steps to the see- 
ond story. 

rhe room she entered was not more comforta- 
ble than the others, but it was clean. The fur- 
niture was decent, and the pots of flowers she 
had given Ellen stood on the window, 

On the table in a broken pitcher was the faded 
bouquet the girl had gathered 


| 
| 


Only her old friends were gathered,— | 


that they can to curse it.—New York Herald. | 
j 
«eo 
SEA SHELLS. | 
Of pearly hue | 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s palace porch, where, when unyoked, | 
His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave. | 
Shake one, and it awakens; then apply | 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, } 
And it remembers its ancust abodes, | 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. | 
—Landor. | 
+o 

For the Companion. 
MY CHUM’S REVOLVER. 

It was a Smith & Wesson six-shooter—a small 
affair only 
after dark one evening, with « box of cartridges, 
He wasangry. Lhad never seen such a sullen, 
ugly gleam in his eyes before. 


that my chum brought to our room 


Ned was 
naturally as genial, good-hearted a fellow 
ever breathed, though very high-spirited. 

It was our first term at college, and we had 
been having a little “unpleasantness”? with the 
sophomores for a week or two. Tall hats and 
The sophs did not 
approve of tall hats on the heads of freshmen, 
nor of canes in their un-soph-isticated hands, 

These belonged, by royal right, to the sopho- 


as 





canes were the cause of it. 


| mores; so, at least, they claimed,—and it was not 


healthful nor safe for a freshman to ignore the 
claim. It had long been the custom, when a 
freshman appeared with a tall hat on, or was 
seen sporting & cane, to promptly contiscate the 
article and sell it, and expend the proceeds ina 
“peanut drunk.” 

In other words, if a freshman ‘‘put on style,”’ 
he was ‘“‘hazed,’’—made to feel that he was a 
Indeed, about the first Latin we learned 
that year was the full signification of sub. We 
found that it meant wnder in every sense of the 
word, and applied to all freshmen. 

Now as to tall hats; my chum and I had both 
worn “‘Kerseys’’ during our last at the 
academy. Being nineteen, and men grown, we 


‘sub.’ 


year 


were of some little importance in our own esti- | 
mation, and had the opinion that tall hats were 
becoming. 

In Ned’s case, certainly, a tall hat added to | 
his good looks; for he was a handsome fellow, | 
five feet ten inches in height. 

We knew—at least we had heard—what the 
sophomores claimed, and we had talked the 


inatter over before entering college. Long ago} 


| we had concluded that such “‘Shazing’’ was mean, | 


|my tall hat to remain unused during my fresh- 


With the ex-| 


ception of the lilies, the tlowers were withered, | 


but they looked strangely fresh and white among 

the other drooping stalks. 

A woman, very slight and frail, was kneeling 
the bedside with face hidden. She 

raised it, as Mrs. Moore and her guide entered; 


by her 
a poor, haggard, tear-stained face it was, with a 
She did not speak, 
or notice them in any way; and her eyes turned 
ngain to the pinched little face on the pillow. 


look of utter hopelessness. 


Mrs. Moore, bending over the child, saw that, | 


though she could not well be paler than she had 
been before, the pallor was deepening into that 
ghastly grayness which an eminent physician 
ealls ‘the death-cloud.”” Her eves were closed, 
but she was talking continually in a low voice, 
almost a whisper. 

Death was merciful to her, for she was no 
longer in the noisome tenement-house, but back 
again on the old farm for which she had hun- 
gered so much, 

“So many tlowers by the brook,’”’ she mur- 
mured; ‘but Lean’t find them.” 

Her mother, seeming to understand what she 
wanted, brought the pot of mignonette to the 
bedside, and placed the little wasted hand on it. 
A smile settled on the blue lips as her trem- 
bling touch caressed her darlings, though her 
eyes still remained closed 

“IT knew they were here for I smelled them,— 
and Mabel has her hands full of vio- 
We will make a wreath, and let it float 


so sweet, 
lets. 
down the brook. 

“Oh, the beautiful lilies! the beautiful lilies! 
there are miles and miles of them, and they go 
so far, so far, that they touch the sky! Wait, 
Mabel, [Pm coming—down the beautifal road!" 

And thus, through ranks of her beloved tlow- 
ers, the Ange! of Death led her gently down the 
shining path, from misery and want and all 
evil, to the shores of the Eternal River with 
their fadeless bloom, M. B. WILLIAMs. 

Ss 
INCONSISTENT 


| one inch fora bully. 


contemptible tyranny. | 
Still, I had decided that, rather than have any 
trouble with the upper classmen, I would allow | 


man vear. The point of ‘rights’ at stake did 
not seem to me to be worth fighting for. 


Ned, however, was more pugnacious and high- 
spirited. The fact that his right to wear what 
he pleased was disputed, angered him. He 
said that he did not wish to wear his tall hat 
every day, or in a way offensive to the sopho- 
mores. He had no wish to provoke a quarrel 
with them; but he declared that, if he wanted 
to wear his Kersey to church on Sundays, he | 
should wear it; or if he were going for a day on 
a visit or for recreation he should wear it if he 
liked. 

Ned certainly had right on his side. There- 
fore I hardly knew how to change his purpose. 
That he would have trouble, I felt sure, and it 
had always seemed better to me to keep clear 
of that if possible. 


But when I gave this as a 
reason for him to accept the college custom, he 
declared that IT hadn't manly spirit. 

In reply, he argued® that it was not only cow- 
ardly, but wrong, to yield to injustice, or budge 
*A man,”’ he said, **should 
always stand for his rights.’’ which may be true, 
or may not, recording to circumstances. 

For the first week or two of the term, no dem- 
onstration of any sort was made. We were get- 
ting acquainted with the students, and had joined 
some of the During this time Ned 
had not worn his ‘Kersey.’’ One morning, 
however, he received a letter, stating that one of 
his sisters, with another young lady, would pass 
through town that day on the two-o’ clock train. 

This train stopped ten minutes at the station. 
Ned, of course, went to the depot to meet them. 
The other young lady, I may add, was a partien- 
lar friend of Ned's. Perhaps for that reason he 
put on his ‘Kersey.”’ 

There were always more or less sophs about 
the depot at train-time, and while Ned was talk- 
ing with his sister and her friend in the Pullman 
Word 
was at once passed that ‘there was a freshman 
under a tall hat!” 

Three of the sophs instantly boarded the car, | 


‘“societies.”’ 


ear, one of these youngsters saw him. 


A prayer should not be so|and coming up the aisle behind Ned, one of 


| turned on his assailants like a tiger. 


| Freshman Gilmore’ 


| stir out without bringing down a deluge upon 


| again. 


For a moment, Ned was fairly hoodwinked, | 
and could scarcely get the hat off. Then he | 
His sister 
screamed and caught hold of his arm; and see- | 
ing not only her terror, but that of the other 





ladies, Ned abruptly checked himself. 

“We will see you later,’’ one of the sophs said, 
with a grim bow, and they went out. 

Ned came back to our room with his battered 
hat, in a raging exci ement, and I could not | 
bkime him. To have been insulted in that gross 
manner before ladies was a severe test for a 
m:tn’s good temper. But he had met with a still 
worse affront. As he came up the outer steps of 
the college hall, some of the sophs threw a buck- 
etful of dirty water over him from a second- | 
story window. ‘The poor fellow rushed into the 
room completely drenched and smeared. 

‘The water nearly ruined a good suit of clothes, 
and as for his hat, that was utterly spoiled. 
Imagine, if you can, his anger. 


It was only by 
a great effort that he controlled himself as he | 
changed his clothes. Then, taking his ‘‘Hor- 
ace,’ he attempted to go on with his lessons. I 
do not think that he closed his eyes that night. 
He was too much excited to sleep. 


But those sophs were not done with him yet. 
As went to recitation, next afternoon, at 
three o'clock, he was again ‘‘ducked”’ from one | 
of the upper windows, 

The water fell like a cataract, and being close 
behind him, I received a share of it. We went | 
to recitation with our clothes saturated; but we | 
were hot enough inside to counteract any danger | 
of a “chill.” . 

Going out, however, I was waited on by two | 
sophs, who told me, with their regrets, that my 
ducking was wholly unintentional; and they ad- 
vised me, with a laugh, not to walk too close to 
’ in future. | 

In return for their warning, I hinted that it | 
was as much as somebody's life was worth to | 
insult Ned as the sophs were doing. | 

With a sneer, they replied that they would | 
take some of that conceit out of him. ‘‘He ear- | 
ries his head,”’ said one of them, “higher than | 


the chapel tower! 


we 





| 

It was true that Ned did carry his head pretty 
high. He expressed his hatred and contempt of | 
the sophs in every movement. They, on their | 
part, resolved to humble him. 

Ned was ducked more than a dozen times dur- | 
ing the next week. It seemed as if he could not | 
his head. He was hootedgtoo, and insultingly 
asked why he didn’t come out in his ‘‘Kersey”’ 
They meanly tried to provoke him in 
every way, till the poor fellow, like a caged and 
tormented animal, seemed driven to desperation. 

Ned was a young man of good principles. 
He abhorred anything mean or bad. He was 
warm-hearted, too, and not a youth likely to do 
a cruel or an unlawful act. Yet the insults 
which the sophs heaped upon him, aid his strong 
sense of what le knew to be his Aghts, led him 
to buy a revolver. 





Now the man or boy who buys a revolver in 
anger against a fellow-being has murder in his | 
heart. This I think I fully realized when Ned | 
came into our room and took the revolver out | 
of his pocket. 

I was frightened, and I hardly knew what to | 
say or do. I was indignant at the treatment | 
Ned was receiving, and had, too, something of | 
Ned's feeling that a young fellow ought to have | 
manly spirit enough to stand fast for his rights; 
still, Isaw something of the folly of Ned’s con- 
duct. Now, I know full well that no such ‘“haz- 
ing tricks,”’ that nothing save the absolute ne- | 
cessity of defending one’s life, should ever induce | 
any one to use a pistol for the purpose of shoot- | 
ing a fellow-being. 

“I will give them fair warning,’’ Ned said. 
“I cannot endure these insults any longer. I 
will give them fair warning. Then, if they at- 
tack me, they must take the consequences.”’ 

IT replied that he had better go away for the | 
rest of the term, and so prevent trouble. 

“Why should I leave?’ Ned argued, 
broken no law. 


“T have 
I have interfered with no one. | 
Those sophs are cowardly bullies. I will not | 
budge an inch.” 


But in this not yet very perfect world, it is 
often the part of superior wisdom to foresee evil 
and judiciously avoid it. No man, however em- 
inent and talented, can alrays get his full rights. | 
Some points he must yield to the imperfections | 
and prejudices of his fellow-men, The man who 
starts out determined to insist on his full rights 
in everything will soon find himself at war with 


ae tine | 
everybody, Yet it is one of the hardest lessons | 
for a spirited young fellow to learn when and 


how far it is better to waive his rights or his| 


Hagrantly inconsistent with the life as to attract them brought down his donbled fist with all his preferences, 


| sort of ominous silence. 
| and then wore his cap. 


|as well they might be. 


day, and as he declined to enter legal comp! 


Ned Was as good us his word. He gave the 
At the door of their en{ 
of the hall the following notice was found post: 


at sunrise next morning: 


sophomores warning. 


“To Whom It May Concern. 


“Certain members of the sophomore class have 
outrageously and persistently insulted me. I hold 
that, in the matter of ordinary dress, I have a righ)! 
to wear what I deem proper. That right I shal! 
stand for. Hereafter, whoever assaults me on that 
account will do so at the peril of his life. 

“EDWARD S. GILMoRE.”’ 


This was fire and fagots for the sophomores 
A freshman had defied them! The honor of 
their class—a poor honor enough, to be sure 
was at stake, and class pride runs very high in 
many colleges—even in those where it is claimed 
that ‘“thazing’’ has been abolished. 

Hoping to avert mischief, I privately told s¢ 
eral sophs that Ned really had a pistol, and would 


| shoot the first man who attacked him, 


But I only added fuel to fire. Their whol 
class met that night, and voted, almost to a man, 
to ‘‘erush Gilmore”’ at all hazards. 
were “‘spirited fellows.” 

This was Friday night. 


They, too, 


Saturday passed in a 
Ned went out but once, 
But Sunday morning, 


| he dressed himself carefully for church, and put 


on a new silk hat. The hat was a tall one, in 
the height of the prevailing style. 

“Ned, I wouldn't do it,’ I said to him. 
“There will be trouble, and you may be sorry 
for the results.’’ 

“T will!’ said Ned, firmly. 
got to stop here.”’ 

He then put fresh cartridges into his revolver, 


“Bullying has 


| and placed it in his breast pocket. 


I confess I would rather not 
church with Ned that morning; 
desert him in danger. 

We set off together, and had gone about half- 
way, when near the corner of one of the hal 
we met three sophs, each with a stout cane 


have walked to 
but I could not 


| No doubt they had been on the lookout for Ned. 


Burnett, a leading classman of the sophs, was 
one of the three. I knew they meant to attack 
Ned the instant I saw them. Burnett was a 
trained athlete, and the best oarsman and base- 
ball player in college. The moment we met, 
he leaped in front of Ned, and with a quick 
stroke of his heavy cane, sent the tall hat whirl- 
ing into the ditch. 

Whether he would have struck Ned, I don’t 
know. He seemed to raise his cane again, but 
perhaps only to defend himself. For Ned jumped 
backwards on the instant, and drawing his re- 
volver, fired three times at his assailant. 

Ishall never forget what a sound those shots 
had for me. 

At the first fire, Burnett reeled across the 
sidewalk against the fence, and I saw the blood 
start from under his collar. 

The ball had gone through the left side of his 
neck. It seemed to stun him partially, though 
he did not fall, but lay or hung on the fence. 

The second shot missed him; the third went 
through his coat and vest, and bedded itself 
against the breast-bone. 

The other two sophs fell back. 

Ned stood a moment looking at Burnett. 

“You rutian!”” said he. “If I've killed vou, 


| you deserved it!” Then he turned and went to 


his room. 

The other two sophs were completely cowed. 
Together we carried 
Burnett to the steps of the hall, and took him 
into one of the recitation-rooms. 
was brought as speedily as possible. 

The ball had made an ugly furrow across Bur- 
nett’s strong neck. It was a dangerous wonnd, 
the doctor said, but not necessarily mortal. The 
wound on his breast was of much 
quence. 

That was all I waited to hear. Leaving the 
wounded man, I hastened to our room, I shall 
never forget how Ned looked at my face when 
I opened the door. He sat on a chiair, pale as 
a corpse, with the revolver in his hand. 

“Ts he dead?”’ he asked in a low tone. 

Itold him the doctor had said that Burnett 
would probably get well. The pistol dropped 
upon the floor, he buried his face in his hands, 
and cried like a child. 

Burnett was pronounced out of danger next 
int, 


A physician 


less conse- 


no arrests were made. 

Three days after, however, Ned was sit 
moned before the President and Faculty of the 
college; and on the following day, not only he, 
but also Burnett and the other two sopli 
engaged in the affair, were expelled from tiv ¢ol- 
lege, as they deserved to be. 

Hazing, as well as carrying revolvers for pel 


res 


sonal defence, are both of them barbarous |! 
tices, There is no evidence of manhood in 
either, They show how enduring are the -1vage 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








traits that characterized our carliest ancestors. 
Reason and every true manly instinct revolt at 
the repetition of such practices, and can only 
condemn them, Cc Am 


+o 
For the Compauion. 
THOSE MARSAUGERS. 


It is a fact not commonly known in the East that 
rattlesnakes are numerous in Oregon, particularly 


in some sections of the southern counties. 
We located in one of these counties, under the 
Homestead Law, when Oregon was a Territory, and 


our farm proved to be where these reptiles most 
abounded, It was a mystery and a wonder at first, 
where all the snakes came from. 

They seemed to come all at once, about the last of 
June or the first of July. We had seen nonein the 
spring, or at planting-time, but when we began to 
eut our hay, and afterwards, when harvesting the 
grain, there were rattlesnakes in every field. 

At one time, we seriously contemplated abandon- | 
ing the locality and going elsewhere, on account of | 
the snakes. For it is a constant strain on one’s | 
nerves to know that you are liable at any moment’ 
to tread on a deadly snake. 





The other settlers, some of whom were from Iowa 
and Wisconsin, always spoke of the rattlesnake as the 
marsauger snake. I never heard them called rattle- | 
snakes in that section of country, nor have I ever | 
been able to find out what the word marsaucer | 
means, or what it is from. Our snakes were true 
rattlesnakes, however, as any one could see from 
their tails. 

Yet the noise they made was not quite like the de- 
scription I have read of Eastern rattlesnakes. It 
sounded more like a bumblebee than anything else | 

a sort of hollow, buzzing noise. 

Sometimes it sounded like an August grasshopper, 
grating its wings against its legs,—crerk, crerk, 
crerk,—a short, rasping note, repeated three or four 
times. We supposed these to be young snakes, with 
few rattles. 

Often, after a shower in August, these snakes 
would throw out so strong an odor as to make the 
whole air fairly nauseous; and while ploughing in 
the fall, we would frequently smell the odor from 
them as we turned up the furrows. It wasa peculiar | 
sickening odor, not easy to describe in words,—like | 
nothing else that ever came to my nostrils. | 

In haying, we came upon them in the grass while | 
mowing or raking. My brother Jasper and I had | 
to do the spreading of the swathes. Often, when | 
these swathes had lain over night, after being | 
mowed, there would be a marsauger coiled up under | 
them. 

When we stirred the swathes with our forks, there ' 
would come from under them a sudden crerk, crerk. | 
A sudden backward leap on our part was the effect 
produced, especially if we chanced to be without | 
shoes. | 


One day, while getting in a load of hay, [had an | 
adventure which startled me greatly. A neighbor, | 
named Wyatt, was helping us that afternoon. Wy- 
att was pitching on the hay, and I was loading it and | 
treading it down on the cart, while Jasp raked up | 
the scatterings. 

We had only two hay-forks then, and as both were | 
in use, L caught the hay in my arms as it was pitched | 
upon the cart. We had already thrown on almost | 
a load, when, as I reached forward to throw my | 
arms round a large forkful, I heard a marsauger’s | 
bucz-z-2-2-z! in the midst of the hay. 

It seemed within a foot of my face, and IT jumped 
back,—not an instant too soon. For the irate rep- 
tile, struggling in the hay, darted its ugly head out 
as | leaped back and struck at me. 

| really thought I heard its fangs snap, and some- 
thing, either venom or saliva, did actually spatter | 
from its mouth upon my skin. Its deadly eyes | 
looked like two red sparks. 

\t the next jump, I went off the cart in a heap on 
the ground, and they said that I screeched like a 
barn-owl. But the marsauger stayed on the load. 

For a moment or two I was in such a tremble that 
Teould hardly speak a word, It is curious into what | 
an eestasy of fright the near approach of one of | 
these creatures will throw a person. 

Hlow to get the snake off the load of hay was now 
the question. We could hear it rustling on the top 
of the load, but none of us wanted to climb up 
there. We got a long-tailed rake, and began raking 
off the hay from the top. Pretty soon the marsau- 
ger struck at the rake’s head, burying its fangs in 
e wood, when Mr. Wyatt hauled it off, hanging to 
erake. Gnee on the ground, we soon despatched it. | 
This snake was nearly five feet long, and very sin- | 
uarly marked. For its color was almost white, | 
th beautiful sea-green blotches along its back and | 
sides; not in the least like the rattlesnake of Illinois 
neolor; yet it had eight or nine rattles. 

At another time, Jasper and I, with my little sis- 

r Amy Ann and two of the Wyatt children, Benny | 
nd Sophia, were playing a game we called “bear,” | 
t the edge of the clearing. 

\n old pine stump of huge dimensions stood there, 
he outside of which was sound, but it was hollow 

de, and a hole down between two of the great 

onged roots, which the fire had butned, opened 
nto the cavity within. This was the “bear’s’’ den. 
getting down on our hands and knees, we could 
wl inte it. 


a ‘i zn 


While the rest of us pretended to be picking straw- 


| its poison-fangs were certainly half an inch long. 


| in that locality, my brother and I killed one day in 


| and the next moment I heard a noise behind us like 


| and I on the other. 


| crossed over to our side. 
| we did not see many of them, 


caught all but Jasper, and had just come dragging | 
Amy into the den, when we heard a marsauger go, 
burr-r-r-r-r-r' right there under us, inside the dark 
stump! 

The sound of that rattle, pent up there as we were, 
turned us quite frantic with terror. We dared not 
get down to crawl out at the low hole. So we just 
hopped up and down and screamed as loud as we 
could. 

We hopped and screamed till we were all out of 
breath, and obliged to stop. And then we found 
the snake dead, fairly trodden into the dirt and 
ashes. I suppose that, by chance, some of us had 
hopped on to the snake’s head and killed it before 
it had time to bite. 

This snake was nearly four feet long. Its color 
was a yellowish-brown, with spots almost black, and 


The first house we built there had no cellar, and 
the rattlesnakes sometimes crawled under the floor. 
Very soon their odor would betray them. My 
mother would then station Jasper and me outside 
with long sticks, and take up a board of the floor 
and throw down hot water. The water and the 
steam would send the snakes out, hissing and furi- 
ous. Jaspand I stood ready for them with our poles. 

One afternoon in September, mother pulled out a 
little trundle-bed from beneath another large bed, 
and was going to change the clothes, when she saw 
a marsauger coiled up on the spread. There was no 
one in the house but herself. She got the fire-tongs, 
and before the reptile stirred, grabbed its head in 
the tongs and pinched it to death. 

The largest one of the snakes that we ever saw 


April. We were at work “piling” in a piece which 
had been burned over the fall before. 

As we went along, we saw a marmot digging a hole 
beside a large log, and made a run to surprise it. 
But it easily escaped. We then sat down on the log, 


the drawing of a wood-rasp across an iron bolt. We 
jumped up, and then saw this snake just moving 
under the other side of the log, and sliding its head 
up on to it. 

“Oh, he’s a big one!’ Jasp exclaimed. 

We each found a cudgel. Jasp went on one side, 


On my presenting the end of my stick, the snake 
suddenly raised its head off the log at least two feet 
high, and whipping its body into a coil, darted at it, 
throwing half its length across the log. Before it 
could recover, Jasp struck it and broke its back. 

This: nake was an inch over eight feet in length. 
It was avery rusty old fellow, of a dull brown color. 
Probably it had not yet sloughed off its last year’s 
skin. Its head was as large as a man’s fist, and it 
had thirteen rattles. 

It was not till the third summer that we found 
out where all the marsaugers came from, and why 
they came all at once. 

Our farm lay on the north side of a creek, ina 
bow of the stream. Upon one side was an interval 
bottom, while on the other, the stream swept under 
a line of broken crags of white lime-rock, from 
twenty to thirty feet high. The great angular boul- 
ders lay in piles and huge ricks at the foot of the 
erag along the bank. 

It was among these crags, in these boulder ricks, 
that these marsaugers had their cold-weather haunt. 
The creek had its rise in the mountains to the east 
of us. During the spring and until July, there was 
water init. Butas the summer heats came on, the 
bed became dry. 

That accounted for the marsaugers not coming 
till July. As soon as the creek-bed was dry, they 
While there was water, 
The creek commonly 
continued dry until into October, when, cold weath- 
er coming on, the snakes crept back to their rocky 
fastnesses. 

But, as I have said, it was some time before we 
came to understand this fully. At length,some one 
suggested the idea of roasting the marsaugers in 
their dens among the rocks. 

It was talked of a good while. We did not get 
about it, however, till one day about the last of 
March, the following spring. The four settlers on 
the creek, with their boys,—in all thirteen or four- 
teen of us,—then turned out for a snake-hunt. The 
snow had gone off, and the underbrush was dry, but 
the creek still ran full of water, and the nights were 
cold. 

Allhands of us set to work gathering brush, old 
branches, knots, dry leaves, anything and everything 
that would burn, and threw them down over the 
rocks, all along the bow of the creek. 

We worked on this all the forenoon. In places, 
the heaps reached the top of the rocks, and they ex- 
tended the whole length of the line of crags. 

Then the brush was set on fire, about midway, and 
the flames allowed to work off on each side. A 
party with sticks and clubs was stationed at each 
end. It was agreed that the party who killed the 
most snakes should have aday’s work from the other 
party. 

The fire soon began to roar. It spread each way, 
and threw out a tremendous heat. In a little while, 
the snakes began to make their appearance at both 
ends of the brush, where, indeed, they had fairly 
worn paths among the rocks in time past. 

The work of death began. As fast as one showed 
its head, it was struck down. Sometimes, three or 
four would wriggle out at once. It was exciting 








erries close by, ‘bear’ would suddenly rush forth, 
nl eatching some one of the players, drag him into | 
sden. 
| we were all canglit. 


Benny Wyatt was “bear” that day, He haa! 


Then he would catch another, and so on, | 


work, mingled with shouts of the men, and the rear 
and smoke of the fire! 

At our end of the rocks we killed eighty-three; 
and the party at the other end killed one hundred 





and seven! 





They were thrown in two heaps, and were a most ] 
repulsive sight. The odor, too, Was so strong and | 
sickening that several of the party had to leave the 
place before the slaughter ceased. 

The following sunmer there were very few mar- 
saugers seen in that locality, and they were never 
very plenty afterwards. 


«~@> 


THE INVISIBLE LAND. 


There was a land that lay beyond my sight, | 
For which | vainly searched the great earth through. | 
Thither, right often, my companions flew, | 

At day-break, or at noontide, or at night, | 

And never came again. Ll took my flight, | 
Explored all portions of the globe, yet grew | 
No nearer where that mi hty revenue 

Had fled into the stately fields of light; | 

But onee, when evening her dusk sails had spread, | 





And I was sleeping, a swift dream came o'er 
My spirit; and in it I, rising, said, "1 
“Now is the country mine long sought before!” 
And one I heard lament that I was dead; 
And lo! the land stretched just beside my door! 
Andrew B. Saxton, in Scribner. 








«oe 
For the Companion, 
THE FOOL AND THE PARSON. 

A privileged character in Scotland is the “fool.” 
He may be wanting in abilities adapted to daily life, 
but he is often fuller of wit than a man who haa all 
his wits about him. How one such, light-headed 
Archy, turned the tables on a respectable minister 
in the Isle of Skye, is thus narrated by the late Dr. 
Macleod: 

“An old acquaintance of mine, a minister in Skye, 
who possessed the kindest disposition, and an irre- 
proachable moral character, was somehow more 
afraid of Archy’s sharp tongue and witty rhymes 
than most of his brethren. 

“Archy seemed to have detected intuitively his 
weak point, and though extremely fond of the par- 
son, yet he often played upon his good-nature with 
an odd mixture of fun and selfishness. 

“On the occasion I refer to, Archy in his travels 
arrived, on a cold night, at the manse when all its 
inmates were snug in bed, and the parson himself 
was snoring loudly beside his helpmate. 

“A thundering knock at the door awakened him, 
and thrusting his head, enveloped in a thick white 
night-cap, out of the window, he at once recognized 
the tall, well-known form of Archy. 

“«Ts that you, Archy? Oich, oich! what do you 
want, my good friend at this hour of the night?’ 
blandly asked the old minister. 

“<*What could a man want at such an hour, most 
reverend friend,’ replied the rogue, with a polite 
bow, ‘but his supper and a bed?’ 

“*You shall have both, good Archy,’ said the 
minister, at the same time wishing Archy on the 
other side of the Coolins. 

“Dressing himself in his home-made flannel un- 
mentionables, and throwing a shepherd’s plaid over 
his shoulders, he descended and admitted the fool, 
He then provided a sufficient supper for him in the 
form of a large supply of bread and cheese with a 
jug of milk. 

“During the repast Archy told his most recent 
gossip and merriest stories, concluding by a request 
for a bed. 

“*You shall have the best in the parish, good 
Archy, take my word for it! quoth the old, dumpy, 
and most amiable parson. 

“The bec alluded to was the hay-loft over the 
stable, which could be approached by a ladder only. 
The minister adjusted the ladder and begged Archy 
to ascend. Archy protested against the rudeness. 

*“*You call that,do you, one of the best beds in 
Sky You, a minister, say so?) On such a cold 
night as this, too? You dare say this to me?’ 

“The old man, all alone, became afraid of the 
gaunt fool as he lifted his huge stick with energy. 
But had he been able to see clearly Archy’s face, he 
might have discovered a malicious twinkle in his 
eye, betraying some plot which he had been con- 
cocting probably all day. 





“<I do declare, Archy,’ said the parson, earnestly, 
‘that a softer, cleaner, snugger bed exists not in 
Skye!’ 

«<T am delighted,’ said Archy, ‘to hear it, minis- 
ter, and must believe it, since you say so. But you 
know it is the custom in our country for a landlord 
to show his guest into his sleeping-apartment, isn’t 
it? and so Lexpect you to go up before me to my 
room, and just see if all is right and comfortable. 
Please ascend.” 

“Partly from fear and partly from a wish to get 
hack to his own bed as quickly as possible, and out 
of the cold of a sharp north wind, the simple old 
man complied with Archy’s wish. With difficulty 
waddling up the ladder, he entered the hay-loft. 

“When his white rotund body again appeared as 
he formally announced to his distinguished guest 
how perfectly comfortable the resting-place pro- 
vided for him was, the ladder, alas! had been re- 
moved, while Archy calmly remarked,— 

*“*¢Tam rejoiced to hear what you say; I 
doubt a word of it. 


don't 
But if it is so very comfortable 
a bedroom, you will have no objection, [am sure, to 
spend the night in it. Good night, then, my much- 
respected friend, and may you have as good a sleep 
and as pleasant dreams as you wished me to enjoy.’ 

“So saying, he made a profound bow, and de- 
parted with the ladder over his shoulder. But after 
turning the corner, and listening with fits of sup- 
pressed laughter to the minister's loud expostula- 
tions and earnest entreaties—for had he 
preached a more energetic sermon, or one more 


never 








from the heart—and when the joke atforded the full 

enjoyment that was anticipated, Archy returned with 
the ladder, and advising the parson never to tell fibs | 
about his fine bedrooms again, but to give what he | 
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had without imposing upon strangers, he let him 
descend to the ground, while he himself ascended to 
the place of rest in the loft.” 
aa 4@> = 
For the Companion. 
THE CHINA MANIA. 

It would be hard to tell when the rage for collect- 
ing began. Most likely as soon as there was any- 
thing to collect; and that must have been soon after 
the Deluge. 

Verhaps no rage of this sort ever did or ever will 
rival the great tulip mania in Holland, when a hun 


| dredth share in some unplanted tulip bulb would 


often represent a greater fortune than a 
merchant ships. 


fleet of 


Inconceivable as this statement seems, it is actually 
true; and the flowers were by no means valued for 
their beauty, but only in proportion to their eecen- 
tricity or monstrosity. 

The passion for blue-and-white china has of late 
years, at least in England, bid fair to be a worthy 
successor to the Dutch craze for bulbs. It has 
never, indeed, become a great national frenzy, but 
then Great Britain is a larger realm than Holland. 

People do not, to be sure, content themselves with 
owning some hundredth share in a saucer which 
they never have seen and never will see; but there 
are those who seem to regard the collection of not 
particularly beautiful cups and plates, from which 
they never eat or drink, as the complete end and 
aim of human existence. 

Indeed, to me there seems no beauty in blue-and- 
white china that one should desire it, especially 
when it is old and cracked. 

I was dining, last week, at the house of a distin- 
guished woman of letters. ‘And now I have some- 
thing lovely to show you,” she said, cheerfully, 
when dinner was over. 

I thought of books and pictures. Had she, by 
some chance, some wonderful edition of Chaucer or 
Milton; or, better yet, one of those pictures by 
Rossetti which are hard to discover, since he never 
exhibits, but which when found are among the 
memorable delights of a lifetime? 
ised much, and I waited anxiously. 

She crossed the room, and returning placed in 
my hands a straight, ugly-shaped pitcher, which had 
been blue and white once, but now was blue and 
yellow. It was cracked all over, and a little nick 
was chipped out of the edge. “There!” she cried, 
triumphantly, “that is real old Chelsea, and I got it 
for only fifty-six guineas,’’—$294. 

Honesty got the better of politeness, and I said,— 

“T suppose it’s a great bargain, but I would rather 
have fifty-six guineas in almost anything else.” 

My friend had a kind heart, so she pitied and 
forgave me; but there was a little touch of scorn 
for my ignorance in her very pardon. 

You can tell the house of a china collector as 
soon as you enter the front door, The taste for 
blue-and-white china goes with the taste for a cer- 


Her tone prom- 


tain sort of furniture,—for chairs that are especially 
uncomfortable, and cabinets that are particularly 
inconvenient. 

In such houses there are shelves for china, and 
brackets for china, and slabs for china, but no free 
tables where you can lay down your book, or rest 
your elbow. Cheerful wall-paper would be a sin; 
and the windows are stained so that no ray of sun- 
light can obtrude itself. 

When you enter such a house, you seem to step 
out of the gay, bright world, where nature turns 
even the showers to rainbows, and to go into a dim, 
mysterious place, where you ought to speak in low 
tones, and where a bright smile or a bright ribbon 
would seem out of taste. 

In this house sits the collector—if she be a lady— 
in the midst of her treasures, herself dressed to 
match. She looks, with serene contentment, at 
walls where, instead of pictures, hang innumerable 
plates and dishes, the treasures to harmonize with 
which she had not only dressed herself, but arranged 
everything else in the room, 

In one house, now in my mind’s eye, everything 
in the way of furniture was made, intentionally, to 
serve asa background for the reign of dead white 
and feeble blue. The walls were papered and 
painted for it; and even the new piano was re- 
lined so as to produce a harmony, not of music, but 
of color. 

To people of other tastes the effect is indeseribably 
odd when willow-patterned plates take the place of 
pictures, and the owner regulates her daily life for 
their sake. 

Like all true collectors, she becomes a slave to 
her mania, She passes her mornings in going about, 
feather-duster in hand, to save the wondering 
housemaid from the possible misadventure of break- 
ing some cracked saucer which looks worth about 
five cents, but would perhaps bring five hundred 
dollars, just for the sake of its cracks. For china is 
the one thing which is worth more the worse its con- 
dition, short of absolute breakage. It is even ru- 
mored that such ware is often cracked on purpose. 

To return to our collector: after her morning of 
dusting, her afternoon is passed in hunting for more 
specimens, cunningly hidden away by knowing deal- 
ers in dark corners of their shops that the buyer 
may enjoy the triumph of feeling herself also a dis- 
coverer. And what with admiring her own treas- 
ures, and gently sniffing at those of her neighbors, 
surely our lady of the china has occupation enough 
for the longest evenings. 

Of course these rare delights are expensive. There 
was a sale, a few months since, of a collection made 
hy one Captain Lukis, where such prices were given 
as $3,550 and $3,250 for single jars, 
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Everybody knows those little blue and-white 
pots, about six inches high, in which preserved 
ginger is sold by grocers, The jars of the Lukis 
sale seemed to the uninitiated no bigger or more 
beautiful than those preserved-ginger pots; and 
yet two of them brought nearly $7,000. 

A dealer bought them; and what he will ask 
some unfortunate collector who may buy them 
in his turn is terrible to think of. Why they 
were worth so much no outsider could guess. 










it certainly did happen that, not long ago, a col- 
lector bought an extremely 
valuable jar for the sole pur- 
pose of breaking it, in order 
that its mate, in his own pos- 
session, might 
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rope by the Portuguese, in 1518, though it had | grain is weighed into elevators in the East, 
appeared in England in 1504. 


Even the passion 
for collecting it is not of recent date; but the 


I have mentioned belongs only to the present 
time. 

Already there 

- are symptoms 


f-s,« that this fash- 
%/,! jon is becom- | 
Ye ing too com- 
a mon to last 

much longer; 


and there is a 
rumor that it 


will be suc- 





thereby gain in 


ceeded by a 





value a hun- 
dredfold, 
To descend 


from 
things to tri- 
fles, I was told 
by a 
man thateonce 
while travel- 
ling in Wales, 
he saw, in the 


great 


gentle- 


window of a 
Village shop, a 
little blue mug 
of an old-fash- 
ioned sort It 
reminded 
of the 
fast-mug of his 
childhood, and 
the 
gotten taste of 
milk 
ter 
He 


and bought it for old association’s sake, giving 


him 
break- 


long-for- 
and) wa- 

CHINA 
went in 
about ten cents for it. Soon after he saw its fel- 
low—precisely its fellow—in the shop-window of 
a fashionable London dealer. He went in to price 
it, and found that his breakfast-mug was valued 
in London at forty dollars. 

No doubt dealers in china are of average hon- 
esty; but there is an awful temptation to fraud 
and forgery when the ignorant enter the market 
as buyers for the sake of being in the fashion. 
The study of marks and “points” has become a 
science, and the true collector should add to the 
eye of a lynx the purse of 2 millionnaire. 

Mr. Gladstone, the ex-Prime-Minister, was se- 
verely bitten by the china mania, and finally got 
somuch money invested in this unprofitable prop- 
erty that his necessities compelled him to sell his 
hoard, 

One hardly knows why the blue-and-white va- 


riety of china obtained its present supremacy. | 


The kind is called 
anaccident of its period. Porcelain was invented 
at Sinping, in China, about one hundred and 
eighty-five years before Christ. 

The colors varied under various dynasties, 
blue, green and white prevailing in turn. The 
oldest date inseribed on china is A. D. 1363, and 
since then the date has always been shown by 
“marks” of various kinds, which connoisseurs 
understand, 

The principal varieties of Chinese ware known 
in Europe are the pure white, the blue-an? 
white, or Nankin, the blue, 
the Celadon green, the marbled or shot 
the 
imperial ware, 
the ruby 
(which 
a contradiction 
in terms), and 
the brown 


Soumali 
citron or 


blue 


sees 


“Crackle por- 
celain,’’ se 
ealled from its 
being made to 
look erackled 
all and 


the delicate 


over, 


egg-shell ware, 
invented in 
17S, are also 
well known to 
connoisseurs 

wi ORNAMI 


slish ware, the 


Among 


old Chelsea is particularly valuable, 









Nankin, but the color is but | 


rage for old sil- 
ver, which will 
probably in- 
volve ten times 
more of ex- 
travagance 
and fraud, 
People are 


getting some- 
what bitten 
with china in 
America, but I 
presume they 
are not yet 
likely to pay 
$300 for a tur- 
quoise blue 
vase, or S650 


for pieces of 
green crackle, 
or $1,000 for a 


flat blue-and- 
white jar; 
ii though these 


are but com- 
mon prices here in England. Common-sense has 
very little part in these transactions. 
Lovuisk CHANDLER MOULTON. 
+o 


THE CENTAL SYSTEM. 

On the Ist of October, 1879, a change will be 
made in the manner of doing certain kinds of 
business which, at first sight, seems to be nei- 
ther more than a revolution. After 
September, a great variety of articles will cease 
to be bought and sold by the bushel, the barrel 
and the gallon, and will be dealt in by the ‘‘cen- 
tal.”? 

A cental is simply one hundred pounds avoir- 
dupois. 


nor 


less 


In truth, however, with regard to the largest 
class of articles that will seem to be affected by 
the change, the new system is a new one only as 
it will do, directly what is already done by 
roundabout methods. Although wheat and 
corn, rye, oats and barley, are quoted as worth 
so much per bushel, the dealings are even now 
really by weight. 

The grain merehant who buys one thousand 
bushels of wheat does not get as much grain as 
will filla bushel measure one thousand times; 
but one thousand times « certain number of 
pounds of 
wheat. The 
amount varies 
in different 
States. In 
Massachusetts, 
sixty pounds of 
wheat is estab- 
lished by law 
as a bushel. 

So this curi- 
fact 


ous may 


2 bushel meas- 
ure and fill it 
neeurately 
with wheat, 
legally 


than a 


more 
bushel 
in some States, 


bushel in other States. 

Hereafter, the words which seem to 
imply that grain and other articles—veg- 
etables, oils, provisions, etc.- 


Nts. 


are sold by 


furore which leads persons to pay such prices as | 


| the whole, a dis 





+ 
ION. 

weighed out again, and then reappears as bush- | 
els, and the same grain is a different number of 
bushels when it leaves Chicago, and when it is | 
sold again in New York or Boston. | 

The cental system was first adopted in Cali- | 
fornia, where it has been in use some years, and | 
is much liked. Last year it was legalized by the | 
British Parliament, and since the 1st of January | 
has made rapid progress in Great Britain. 

Its adoption in this country is due to the ac- 
tion of the New York produce exchange, which 
invited other commercial bodies throughout the 
country to aid it in establishing the new system. 
The replies have been generally favorable, and 
as has been said, the change goes formally into 
effect the first of next month. 

It is probable that the advantages of the use 
of decimals in measuring quantities of goods will | 
attract attention to the French metric system | 
of weights and measures, which are decimal | 
throughout, and thus one small reform may lead, | 
after an interval, to another more important one. | 





+> | 


SUNLIGHT AND STARLIGHT. 
God sets some souls in shade, alone; | 
‘They have no daylight of their own; 
Only in lives of happier ones 


lhey see the shine of distant suns. | 





God knows. Content thee with thy night; 
rhy greater heaven hath grander light, 
‘To-day is close; the hours are small; 
Thou sitt’st afar, and hast them all. 
Lose the less joy that doth but blind; 
Reach forth « larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief; the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years. | 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
+o } 
THE ZULU WAR. 
The war of the English against the savage 
Zulus of South Africa seems drawing to a close. 
It has fallen into a guerilla conflict, in which 
the English troops are scouring the wild and 
hilly country after the fugitive bands of their 
| sable enemies, and in search of the hidden king, | 
| Cetewayo. This name, by the way, is strangely 
| enough said to be pronounced ‘Techo,”’ and may 
be imitated by a short, sharp sneeze. 


The last decisive action of what has been, on 
astrous campaign for the Eng- 
lish, was that which took place on the plain of 
Ulundi. There the barbarian bands of Cete-| 
wayo, after a fierce contest, were routed in great | 
confusion, and with horrible slaughter. After | 
this defeat, Cetewayo fled to the fastnesses of 
the hills; and up to this writing had not been | 
captured. 








| The Zulu war was suddenly begun by Sir | 
Bartle Frere, the Governor of the South African | 
British colony of Natal. Zululand is situated on 
the coast, just northeast of Natal; while on its 
northwest side is the land of the Transvaal, oc- 
cupied by Dutch settlers who are called Boers, 
and which, against the will of the Boers, was 
annexed by England to her own colonies about 
| three years ago. 
| For some time the English colonies had had 
trouble with the Zulus, the most warlike and 
| formidable of the native tribes in their vicinity. 
The Zulus were not unnaturally hostile to the 
intrusion ef the Europeans, and manifested it in 
many annoying ways. 
| At last the smouldering quarrel became more 
sharp, owing to 2 dispute between the English 
and King Cetewayo, as to the boundary between 
Zululand and the Transvaal. But this was duly 
settled without bloodshed, Cetewayo yielding, 
and agreeing to the boundary claimed by the 
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bring the war to an end. At the same time, 
heavy reinforcements were sent out. 

With the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
tide of war turned. He steadily pressed the 
Zulus back, until he brought them at bay at 
Ulundi, where he won the decisive victory that 
has been referred to. 

The Zulu war has already cost the English 
something like $30,000,000; and will cost more 
before it is entirely ended. The result of the 
war may be readily predicted. A Zulu prince 
friendly to the English will, no doubt, be placed 
over that barbarous kingdom; and the end will 
be that in time Zululand will be absorbed as an 
English colony. Thus England, by war and ne- 
gotiation, is extending her colonial dominion in 
South Africa; but the further she progresses, 
the more surely she finds hostile races on her 
borders, whom it is necessary to hold in awe or 
to subdue. It is a costly gain, and it is no won- 
der that many English statesmen think the ex- 
pense and loss of life more than the additions of 
territory are worth. 

Meanwhile we must not forget to give the 
Zulus great credit for the courage and obstinate 
tenacity with which they have defended their 


| native land. They have fought like lions, and 


if they have been overcome, it has been by the 
superior discipline and armaments of their civ- 
ilized foes. Few African tribes would have in- 
flicted such severe punishment upon European 
troops as they have done, or would have held 


| out so long, with odds so tremendous against 


them. 
+o 


A HERITAGE OF RUIN. 

A generation ago there lived in a Western city a 
wealthy English gentleman, who was what is called 
‘a high liver.” He drank his toddy in the morn- 
ing, washed down his lunch with champagne, and 
finished a bottle of port for dinner, just as he had 
done in England, though he complained that heavy 
wines disagreed with him here, owing to the cli- 
nate. 

He died of gout at fifty, leaving four sons. One 
of these was an epileptic; two died from drinking. 
“Good fellows,” generous, witty, honorable young 
men, but before middle age miserable sots. 

The oldest of the brothers was a man of fixed 
business habits, occupying a leading place in the 
community from his keen intelligence, integrity 
and irreproachable morals. He watched over his 
brothers, laid them in their graves, and never ceased 
to denounce the vice that had ruined them. 

When he was long past middle age, financial 
trouble brought him into a low nervous condition 


| for which wine was prescribed. He drank but one 


bottle. Shortly afterward his affairs were righted 
and his health and spirits returned. But after this 
time it was observed that once or twice a year he 
mysteriously disappeared for a month or six weeks. 

Neither his partner, wife nor children knew where 
he went. He continued to oceupy the foremost 
positions of trust in his native town; but, at last, 
when he was an old gray-headed man, his wife was 
telegraphed from an obscure neighboring village, 
where she found him dying of mania-a-potu. He 
had been in the habit of hiding there when the de- 
sire for liquor became maddening, and when there 
he drank like a brute. 

It is a recognized physiological fact that in many 
families dypsomania is hereditary, as consumption 
is in others. The children of “moderate drinkers” 
almost invariably receive from them this heritage 
of ruin, For them total abstinence is the only 
safety. They should avoid stimulants as the con- 
sumptive does the cold, or the scorbutic patient the 
heating food, which are certain death to them. 


+ - 


FINE CLOTHES AND THEIR WEAR- 





English. 
Then the English called upon the Zulu king to 
disband his large and finely disciplined army, 


which was a perpetual menace to the colonies. | 
This demand Cetewayo declined to comply with. | 


Sir Bartle Frere thought that the king was pre- 


One may take | declire war against him, and to invade his ter- | 


ritory, 

The command of the English troops was held 
by Lord Chelmsford. He did not understand 
the strength of the Zulus, and the result was 
aster to the English. A number of “crack regi- 
were surrounded at a certain “‘kraal,”* 
or Zulu fort, called Tsandula, by an innumera- 


ments” 


was soon followed by another misfortune. A 
! large English force was surrounded at Ekowe, 
in the interior, and it was only after a perilous 
delay, and superhuman effort, that Col, Pear- 


The man- | measure, will be dropped, and all prices will be | son and his gallant band at Ekowe were relieved 


factory was established about 1690, and closed | made for centals. The price of beef per barrel, of | and liberated. 


175 As it existed only some seventy years, the 


work of its brief period is in great request. Blue- | 


and-white 


of the Chinese, and was called Gambroon: but 


manufactured there was an imitation 


there was vlsoa royal-looking claret. peculiar to 
Chelsea, 
was first regul: 


Porcelain 


potatoes per bushel, of some oils by the gallon, 
ill all disappear. 





Ww 





rhe new system will be very much simpler 
|than the old. The decimal principle will be in- 
| troduced into a great variety of accounts. Bush- 
els of grain now sold in Chicago are converted 


Then came the shocking death of the Prince 
| Imperial, to cast further odium upon the Eng- 
lish command in Zululand. 

The English home government, harassed by 
| these events, hastily sent Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
| the ablest of the younger British generals, to 


irly imported to Eu | into pounds avoirdupois by the railroads, the | take supreme command in South Africa, and to 


| ERS. 

| The daughters of the British Minister, in Washing- 
| ton, while still schoolgirls, never appeared in society. 
Very rarely they were seen with their mother in a 
hox at the opera, and then astonished the gay, bejew- 


| elled American girls with their high-necked, plain, 


be observed: | paring to invade Natal; and made all haste to | 8@y stuff dresses and sailor hats. 


English women of good position have greatly the 
advantage of American mothers in the good sense 
| and taste they display in dressing their girls. A 

schoolgirl in England is held to be a child, and is 
clothed with the modesty and simplicity befitting a 
| child. There can be nothing more pitiable than the 


and it will be! that the first event of the war was a terrible dis- | spectacle which is presented on Saturday afternoons 


} SiR . 
jon our fashionable thoroughfares, when they are 
crowded with girls of from twelve to sixteen years 


| 
| of age, plumed, furbelowed and jewelled, and show- 
| 


, ; CS | j very : i > -onsciousness their 
and less than a | ble host, nd almost literally eut to pieces. This | "8 7D CVeT motion a pert consciousness of th 


finery. 

Many of them, of course, belong to families of 
} small means. The foolish mother stints, saves an«d 
stitches until midnight to make the dresses and fin 
ish the tinery which renders her child ridiculeus in 
the eyes of persons of good taste, and which gives 
the girl herself false notions of the importance of 
dress which debase her whole nature. 

The children of the Prince of Wales, one of whom 
will probably some day sit upon the English throne, 
wear in public gowns and coats which many Ameri- 
can boys and girls would think very ordinary and 
common. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No personal exhibition more strikingly betrays @ 
vulgar mind than a love of finery. 





The first ef- 
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fort of the ignorant man to raise himself above his 
fellows is by his clothes. A Southern female 
slave, as a rule, spent the first money earned in 
freedom to buy a fine dress “‘to be even wid ole mis- 
sus.” As men and women rise in the social scale 
and in intelligence, their clothes become objects of 
minor importance. 

\ couple of splendidiy-attired New York women, | 
at the Philadelphia Exposition, thrust aside a home- 
ly-looking couple from one of the cases, with a glance 
of contempt at the man’s scuffed coat. They were 
astonished to find that the surging crowd followed 
the farmer and his wife with every sign of respect. | 
“Who are they?” they asked. “The Emperor and 
Empress of Brazil,” was the answer. That wisest 
of rulers did not need a fine coat to give him rank. 


a 
ASTRONOMY AMONG THE BOERS. 

The Dutch Boers of the Transvaal, South Africa, 
are excellent people, but exceedingly primitive in 
Three or four years ago, a new school- | 
“A new | 
broom sweeps clean,’”’ and he began his work by 
sweeping out the astronomical rubbish which had 
accumulated in the children’s heads. | 

He taught them that the earth moves round the 
sun, instead of the sun round the earth, and turns | 
every twenty-four hours on its own axis. The chil- | 
dren gained a slight apprehension of the movements | 
of the heavenly bodies. Being somewhat puifed up 
by their new knowledge, they began correcting their 
parents’ ideas of astronomy. | 

That stirred up un excitement in the lethargic 
district. The elders met and consulted. They de- 
cided that such doctrines were new and therefore 


their ideas. 
master was appointed in Zoutspanberg. 


dangerous. 

The minister, as the conservator of public morals 
and opinion, was requested to see the schoolmaster 
and repress him. 

Accordingly the reverend gentleman called on 
the teacher to explain. 

“I teach the children,” said the schoolmaster, 
“about the movements of the heavenly bodies, and | 
that the earth revolves round the sun.” 

“Well, all that is no doubt true,” answered the 
minister, more anxious for a quiet parish than for 
the acquisition of new and correct astronomical 
ideas. “Itis what the earth does in Holland; but | 
it would be more convenient at present, if in Zouts- 
panberg you should allow the san still to go round | 
the earth. Let it go for 
don’t like sudden changes in such important mat- 
ters.” : 

The schoolmaster took the hint; and in the estima- 
tion of the natives, the earth in Zoutspanberg stands 
still and allows the sun to cirele about it. 





a few years longer; we 


+o 
IMPROVING OPPORTUNITIES. 

The old proverb ‘Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way,” finds full illustration in the life of many 
eminent Americans. Such men as Henry Clay, 
Abraham Lincoln and many others have risen from 
very humble station to intellectual greatness by a 
resolute purpose to surmount difliculties. One 
well acquainted with the early life of ex-Gov. 
George S. Boutwell, of Mass., Secretary of: the 
Treasury under Gen. Grant, gives an interesting 
sketch of his early years: 

He had little education in the schools, being 
obliged to support himself from the age of thirteen. 
While a clerk at Groton, he found in the second 
story of the store an old but choice library. This 
was 2 mine of wealth to the boy. He read during 
the day when there were no customers. But at 





THE YOUTH'S 


agination, and wrote one of the most entertaining | 
and unreliable of biographies. 

On a certain occasion Wirt and Daniel Webster 
were opposed to each other in the trial of acase. One 
of Webster's witnesses gave suchtestimony as would 
be likely, unless it was contradicted or impeached, 
to settle the case against Wirt’s client. On begin- 
ning the cross-examination, Wirt assumed a manner | 
expressive of incredulity, and asked the witness,— 

“Pray, Mr. K——, have you ever read ‘Baron 
Munchausen?’*’ referring to a work noted for its 
improbable stories. 

Before the witness had time to reply, Mr. Webster 
rose and said, **1 beg pardon for interrupting you, 
Mr. Wirt, but there is one question | forgot to ask 
the witness.” 

“Ask it now, sir.” 
nuanner, 


| 


answered Wirt, in the blandest 





Sir,” said Webster, in his most solemn style, 
“have youever rend Wirt’s ‘Life of Patrick Henry’ ?” 

The court, jury, and spectators burst inte loud | 
laughter, in which Wirt joined. Webster won the | 
euse, 

+e 
“DEY HURRIES ME so." 

We once read the testimony of a man over ninety | 
years, us to the probable seeret of his long life. He | 
attributed his length of years to the fact that he | 
never ercrworked himself; that is, he never heated | 
his system and crowded his heart-beats by “hurry- 
ing’’—no running when late for ears or boat, no 
scrambling and tearing to get hay out of the way of 
a thunder-shower ete., ete. It is 2 grave question | 
whether the pupils in our “best American schools | 
are not overworked. The negro boy here quoted | 
perhaps chose unfortunately, but he will not die of 
over-study, as a young lady in a New England fe- 
male seminary did the other day. A Philadelphia 
correspondent says: 

In this age of activity and haste to reach results, | 
desire to cite an instance to prove that there remain 
some easy-going specimens of humanity who have 
no wish to take part in the general rush. 

A friend of mine, residing in Philadelphia, who 
had occasion last year to visit South Carolina, was 
detained a few days in one of the larger towns, and 
took a morning walk which led him near a school 
where a large number of colored children were | 
taught. | 

Seeing a colored boy of some twelve years of age 
lounging listlesslv about the place, he accosted him . 
thus: | 

‘Boy, do you go to this school?” | 

“No; don't go to any school.” 

“Why don’t vou go to school?” 

“Don't want to go.” 

“Why don’t you want to 

“O, eaze dey hurries me so!"— Harper's Drawer. 





ov 
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A PAINFUL PAUSE. 

Atter reading this, our young subscribers must 
| hunt up the Constitution and commit a line or two: 


Yesterday morning seven or eight old and reliable 
citizens were holding down chairs and boxes in a 
Michigan Avenue grocery, unanimously agreeing 
that this was the greatest country on earth; a stran- 
ger entered and said,— | 

“Gentlemen, IL suppose you are all familiar with | 

Olities?”” 

“We are,” they replied in chorus. 

“And you know all about the fundamental princi- 
ples of liberty?” 

“We do.” 

“Well, I'm glad fo it, for I've made a bet with a 
feller back here as to how the reading of the Con- | 
stitution begins. One of you just write me down) 
the first ten words.” | 

While he felt for a stub of a pencil every man be- 
gan scratching his head and cautiously eying his 
neighbor. One began muttering,— 

“Now [ lay me,”’—— and a second said something 
about “Resolved,” and a third wrote on the top of 
a cracker-box,—“On motion, it was voted that— 
that’”’—— 





nine, when the store closed, he retired to the library, 
Then he took a 
little physical exercise to rouse himself. When he 
felt sleepy again, he plunged his head into a pail of 
water, and under this new 
study till a late hour. 
uable knowledge and discipline, and prepared him- 
self for a suecessful career. Self-educated men 
prize the opportunities which young men trained 
in the schools often throw away. 


and read till drowsiness came on. 


stimulus was able to 


~@ 
MIXING OF GAMEs. 

The lovers of the good old game of football are 
often disgusted when they look at the modern style 
of using the hands instead of the feet. Fleetness 
and skill used to win the game; now it depends on 
brate force, and the term “foot-ball” is almost a mis- 
nomer, But it is a curious antiquarian fact that the 
hands were used instead of the feet in the game 
when first invented. 

the Greeks had a “seizing-game,”’ where each side 
struggled to carry off the ball by hand. In Brittany 
neighboring communes played with a big ball stuffed 
with hay, each side fighting to carry it over their 
own border. More damage was then done to limbs 
and clothes than in the present college game, and 
the hands were chietly used by the rival players. 

The Greeks had also a “hurling game,” where the 
ball was put on a middle line, and each party strug- 
gled to seize it and hurl it beyond the antagonists’ 
goal. It is evident, therefore, that hands were in 
use rather than feet in the ancient game, and that 
collegians of to-day are lineal descendants of the 
(rreeks, in turning the game into a hand scrimmage. 

_ ~o 


WITTY RETORT. 

Critics have classified Wirt’s ‘Life of Patrick 
Henry” among the brilliant romances of biography. 
The distinguished author, while writing the “Life,” 
fonnd himself bothered. The facts were few, and 


even such as he had collected were of doubtful an- 
thenticity, 


He therefore called in the aid of his im- 


In this way he acquired val- | 


There was a great deal of coughing and sneezing 
and nose-blowing, when a boy came in and said the 
stranger’s horse had run away. He rushed out, and 
seven faces brightened up and smiled, and tried not 
to look too important.—Detroit Free Press. 

+o 


| THINKING OF HIS MOTHER TOO LATE. 
| The repentance (as well as the sentimental piety) 
of murderers—when they are caught—very natur- 
| ally excite suspicion and rebuke. Their better feel- 
| ings are dormant so long as they can sin undetected, 
| but when punishment comes they grow very tender. 
| The Ledger makes these just remarks in * recent 
ease: 


“Do not let my mother know of this,” was the 
earnest request of Cox, the murderer of Mrs. Hull, 
after his arrest and confession. And the daily jour- 
nals have since published accounts of how the poor 
old woman, at her home in Richmond, was over- 
whelmed with anguish when she received intelligence 
of her son’s great crime. 

Thus it is that the innocent suffer for the guilty— 
often with greater poignancy of grief than the guilty 
themselves experience. 

Cox had a letter from his mother on his person, 
asking him in the most affectionate terms to come 
and see her; but it had vanished from his memory 
until he found himself in a situation which made it 
impossible ever to visit her again. Then his filial 
) affection revived, and manifested itself in the vain 
request that she might be kept in ignorance of what 
he had done. 

No man stands alone. The thread of every hu- 
man life is interwoven with the threads of other 
lives, and no individual can be helped or hurt with- 
out helping or hurting others also. 


+ 
USE GOOD LANGUAGE. 

A writer, in advising youth to abandon slang and 
acquire the habit of writing and speaking good Eng- 
lish, says: 

The longer they live the more difficult the acqui- 
sition of good language will be; and if the golden 
age of youth, the proper time for the acquisition of 
language, be passed in abuse, the unfortunate vic- 
tim of neglected edueation is very probably doomed 
| to talk slang for life. 
| Money js not necessary to procure this education. 











| suffered in consequence. 


COMPANION. 


Every person has it in his power. He has to use the 
language which he reads instead of the slang which | 
he hears; to form taste from the best speakers and 
poets of the country; to treasure up choice phrases 
in his memory and habituate himself to their use, 
avoiding at the same time that pedantic precision 
and bombast which show rather the weakness of 
vain ambition than the polish of an educated mind: 


r oo - 
TRIFLING WITH HEALTH. 

Man is the only animal who violates the laws of 
health knowingly, and yet continues the bad prac- 
tice. An illustration of this moral and physical 
eccentricity is alforded by the habits of Thackeray: 

Unlike Dickens, he took no regular walking ex- 
ercise, and being regardless of the laws of health, 


nite) In reply to one who asked 
him if he had ever received the best medical advice, 


| his reply was,— 


“What is the use of advice if you don’t follow it? 
They tell me not to drink, and I do drink; they tell 
me not to smoke, and Ido smoke; they tell me not 
to eat, and Ldo eat. In short, | do everything that 


| Lam desired not to do; and therefore what am L to 


expect?” 

And so one morning he was found lying, like Dr: 
Chalmers, in the sleep of death, with his arms be- 
neath his head, after one of his violent attacks of 


| illness; to be mourned by his mother and daughters, 


who formed his household, and by a wider public 
beyond, which had learned to love him through his 
admirable works. 
+o 
FEELING IN ORATORY. 

Some one asked Sheridan, the wit and orator, why 
he went to hear the eccentric Rowland Hill preach. 
“1 go,” he replied, ‘because his ideas come red-hot 
from the heart.” 

A young pr 






acher who had made a failure in Dr. 
pulpit) complained that 
couldn't get into his subject." 


Emmons’ “somehow he 
“Do you Know the reason why?” asked the eaus- 

tie old man. 

into you.” 


“It is because your subject never got 


These two anecdotes will suggest to the youth who 
desires to become an orator two primary lessons, 
One is that unless the subject possesses the speaker, he 
will fail to make it take hold of the audience. The 
second is, that deep feeling is essential to,the speaker 
who would produce emotion in others. } 

Matthews, the essayist, puta this thought in a pat 
way: The bullets, according to the hunter's super- | 
stition, are sure to hit the mark if they have tirst 
been dipped in the huntsman’s blood.” 





GORHAM’S SILVER-PLATED 


CARD PRINTER AND LINEN MARKER. 








This “LITTLE PRINTER” is silver-nlated, is strongly 
built, and is very _useful. With the Printer we give ¢ 
Sets of Type. 1 Bottle of Printer’s Ink, 1 Bot- 
tle Indelible Ink, 1 Pair Printer’s Nippers, 1 
Pad, and 1 Pack of 50 Blank Cards. 

With this Printer a boy or girl can do a nice little busi- 
ness at card printing or at marking clothing with the in- 
delible ink. We will send the “Little Printer’ to any 
address, postage paid, for only 
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| Interest in Wood-Carving. 
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shown, especially through the Western States. 
Many ladies have become so expert in this 


salaries, not only at the carving-table, but at 
teaching the art to classes. Wood- Carving is 
very easy tolearn. We show a specimen of 
set of Carving Tools with Rosewood Handles. 


With each set we give a complete Manual of 
Wood-Carving. We will send the set to any 
address, postage paid, for ®1, 





PERRY MASON & CO. 


} at any 


| fo write Jor circulars and prepare to come here. 


| and wheat germ, 


There is much interest in Wood-Carving | 


beautiful art that they are obtaining good | 


ornamental carving. We now offer a superior | 


They are enclosed ina neat black walnut box. | nent and profitable employment for ladies. 





COMER’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


The Annual Register sent by mail, or may be had free 
at the College, 666 Washington Street, corner of Beach 
Street, Boston, Persons whose education has been neg- 
lected; those desirous of obtaining a thorough and practi- 
cal business education and good mereantile employment, 
should examine into the merits of this old, reliable insti- 
tution. No classes, Students (ot ali ages) nay commence 
lume, Separate department for ladies. Open 
every business day thronghout the year, and in the eve- 
nings from October to April 


aT i : aan 

The Bryant & Stratton Business 
College, Manchester, N. H. 

The only business school in this country that has pupils 

from nearly every State and Territory. The attendance 

this fall will be the largest in its history. Vo 








is the time 
Good gp- 
portnnities here foremployiment as bookkeepers, ete, City 
beautiful, healthy, and in the midst of -the grandest scen- 
ery onthecontinent. G. A. GASKELL, Principal, 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


TRINITY HALL, BEVERLY, NJ. "is! 


Anattractive Home-School for Girls, Varied 
suivantiges of the highest order, Fall term begins Sept. 
8%. For cireular, address 

Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 

SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Wror bothsexes. College preparatory, Institute, classical 
and scientific courses. Building brick. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Lnstruction thorough, 
Begins Sept. 3d. Send tor catalogue, \. TRASK, Prin, 


Cincinnati Wesleyan 


FOR WOMEN, = Classical, scientific, English courses, 
lighest aivantages for M nd Arteulturein the West, 
Hlegant structure; experienced faculty; delighttul home, 


Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, D. D., Piesident. 


H ps Musical Inetruction 
5. England Conservatory, vase QI 
: Hall, Boston. E. Teurjée, Director. 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physieans have prescribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility, 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 


























For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1, 


F. CROSBY, Chemist, 


666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
LADIES CIRCULARS 
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| Much Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
| dren, attributed to other causes, is ocensioned by Worms, 
| 

| BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMEITS or Worm Lozen- 


ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 


rhis valuable 


combination has been sueeessfully used by 


| 

| possible injury to the most delicate child. 
| physicians, 
; 


and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 


| hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists, 25 cents a box, 
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PIAN 
A GREAT OFFER!!! Att Sears 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices for cash. 
SPLENDID ORGANS 831, $42; 5 Stops $47, 
7 do $53, 9 do $62, 11 do S67, 12 do &76, 13 
do $87. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do 8131, 7 1*3 do 8140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat. 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
| Manufacturer and Dealer, 40 East 14th St., 
New York. P.O. Box, 3530, 





~ LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DAME GRISWOLD'S 
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PATENT ; B 


_SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
“<S 


923 Broadway, 
New York. 


Sook Pe 
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| 





Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cirenlar. Perma- 
Exelusive 
territory given. CAUTION.— All Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of anu infringements sent to my address will 
be snitablu rewarded ‘or Descriptive Cirenlar address 
main office. MADAME GRISWOLD, 921 and 
923 Broadway. N. Y. Branch office, 32 Winter 
St., Arcade Building, Boston, Mass, Mention this paper. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











For the Companion, 


THE FALL CRICKET. 


Small warbler of the autumn night, 

What love inspires thy liquid tune, 
That murmurs on in blind delight 

While silent earth and moon commune ? 


| from the fires of his burning dwelling, lived al-| later every year in all latitudes on account of the 
most ninety years, and kindled holy fire ia | precession of the equinoxes. In time this star 
ae a will rise in the dead of winter. 


thousands and tens of thousands of human} “The universal use of the term “dog-days” is a 
hearts. His name was John Wesley. noticeable illustration of the pertinacity with 


which a word is adhered to long after its original 
significance is entirely lost. 

Dog-days to the superstitious ancients marked 
| a season of burning heat, blighting drought and 
| desolating pestilence, ignorantly associated with 
{the heliacal rising of the brightest star in the 

follows: | heavens, whose malign influence could only be 


7 


CLOSING A GAMBLING-HELL. 


How a gambling-hell was closed by the shrewd- 
ness of a clergyman is told in the Presbyterian as | 


propitiated by gifts and sacrifices. 
Dog-days to modern nations simply indicates a 
period, like the one to be anticipated fora month 
| to come, 


One evening the pastor of one of the churches 
of Aun Arbor, Mich., had a call from two young 
men in the law department of the University, 
strangers to him, but whom, when they intro- 
duced themselves, he recognized as belonging to 
distinguished families he chanced to know in 
distant cities. 

They said they had called to ask counsel how 


when, as general features, fog and 
moisture are abundant, and combining with the 
midsummer heat and a lifeless and enervating 


general uucomfortableuess. 
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‘There must be something wrong with the colts,” 
and started after the mare followed by his dog. 

Upon reaching a high ridge of ground running 
along the edge of « swamp, he saw Kate stand- 
ing on the south side of the ditch, and the other 
on the north side. Mr. F. thought he saw one 
of the colts standing about one rod and a half 
from Kate, but when he approached nearer he 
found the supposed colt to be a large wolf. 

Upon seeing Mr. Fortwengler the wolf jumped 
across the ditch and was chased off by the dog, 
The two mares held their positions on either side 
of the ditch, and when Mr. F. came up to them 
he found the two colts standing in two feet of 
water in the ditch, into which they had evidently 
been driven by the wolf, 

They were out of sight, and the sagacious mare 
warned her owner of their danger in her own 
peculiar way, but at an emitiently opportune mo- 
ment. 


Dost mourn the rose of summer dead, 
Thou plaintive insect nightingale ? 
Or lull the infant frosts abed 
Till time to turn the cornfields pale? 


Is thy soft song a wooing note 
Some listening favorite Knows alone? 
Or memory’s dirge o’er friends remote 
And vanished pleasures once thine own? 





Soon as the dewy hours draw near, 
From every wall where ivy clings, 

From every bush and brake, I hear 
The music of thy harping wings. 


The leaf-hid katydids complain, 
the rowen-voices chirp and drone; 
Theic discord cannot mar thy strain, 
Nor break its purling monotone. 


Thou hast a language, minstrel fine, 
For finer ears,—for hearts, perchance, 

Tuned to autumnal sounds, like mine, 
sy passion’s pain and sorrow’s trance. 


Thy chant restores my years. They glass 
Themselves in beauty, faded long; 

Their red leaves fall, their shadows pass, 
Afloat upon thy rill of song. 





And a lost voice,—a vanished hand, 
His own, who used to join thy joy! 

Thy spell invokes the Silent Land, 
And gives me back my buried boy. 


I hear along thy numbers ring 
The merry welcomes once he gave, 
And know thy fairy fellows sing 
Among the balsaims round his grave. 





| 

| 

Sing on, sing on! and sweet as be | 
The pipes of spring and summer, all | 
Can never stir my soul like thee, | 
The winged dulcimer of fall. | 
Tueron Brown. | 


+o 

For the Companion, | 
| 
KEPT FOR A DIVINE WORK. 
God's mark is upon all for whom He has work | 

to do, 
harmed. 
stood something of this when he said to the ter- | 


Until that work is done they cannot be 
Julius Cwsar seemed to have under- | 


rified boatmen on the stormy bay, ‘‘Fear not; | 
thou carriest Caesar and his fortunes.” 

One night —in the dead of night—the rector of | 
Epworth, a faithful clergyman of the Charch | 
of England, was suddenly awakened by a loud | 
; ‘fire!’ Springing out of bed, he dis- | 
covered that his house was in flames, and roused | 


ery of 


his wife to join him in rescuing their children. 

The tire was already burning in the sleeping 
apartments, and there was no time.to think of 
saving anything but life,—no time to do even | 
this carefully and deliberately. Half-awake, 
the little ones were snatched from their beds in | 
the nursery, and the eseape down stairs was | 
made with terrified haste 

The good minister and his wife had a numer- 
ous brood—all that both could carry in the circle 
of their arms, and more. The could be 
trusted to follow. The excited parents thought 
they had gathered the whole family. 

By the time they reached the street the alarm 
had spread, and the neighbors had rushed to the 
spot. The confusion was frightful. The swift 
advance of the thames frustrated all efforts to 
save the poor pastor's property, and many mur- 
mured their thanks that at least he and his wife 
and children were safe. 


rest 


Suddenly the mother gave a shriek. In the 
distraction of the moment she had counted her 
little company again and again, and now she 
was certain that one was gone. In their hurried 
flight she and her husband had left him behind. 
Little six-year-old Johnny was still in the nur- 


|} we have got frightened at what we see. 


}on Sunday, and against gambling?’ and was 
told. 
“What is the character of the Blank House in 


| not been able to prove anything against it. It 


a notorious drinking and gambling-hell, the 
slank House, could be closed; but ingenuously 
added, — 

“Do not think.us better than we are. 
been 


| 
We have | 
bummers around town with others. But | 
Some | 
of our fellow-students who never drank or gam- 
bled before coming here now do both. 

“The Blank House sells liquor to minors (stu- 

dents), and after eleven o'clock at night, and on 
Sundays, and is a regular gambling-hell. One 
of our class lost four hundred dollars there to a 
wofessional gambler within two weeks. We 
ave seen fifty students in there ata time, drink- 
ing and gambling. It is the worst hole we ever 
knew. 

“We have drawn up a statement of the facts 
as we know them and can prove them; and have 
called to ask you if you did not think if we got 
the president, professors and pastors to sign it, 
and presented it to the mayor, he would not 
shut the hell up.” 

It flashed across the pastor’s mind that there 
was a quicker and better way, and he said, 
“Leave the paper with me, and call again to- 
morrow. 

In the morning he called on the mayor and 
asked, “What are the laws against selling liquor 
to minors, and after eleven o'clock at night, and 





o 


these respects? 
“It is bad on suspicion; but hitherto I have 


has private doors, and has men on the watch all 
the time.” 

‘Well, Tecan furnish the necessary proof, but 
I shall not show it. I wish to see the proprietor. 
Can we have him here in your office?” 

“Ves.”’ And he was brought in. 

When he came, the pastor said to him, ‘‘Mr. 
Blank. I charge you with such and such things.” 

He denied them. 

“But IT have the proof—witnesses who have 
been in your house and seen the things done.” 

“Who are they?” 

“T shall not tell you.’ 

He began to quail 
tend to do?”’ 

‘“T intend to stop your gambling and your ille- 
gal liquor-selling this very day.”’ 
He turned pale and trembled, 

to prosecute me?” 

“No; but I mean to stop these things to-day.’ 

He then sat down at a table and wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“I, Blank, proprietor of the Blank House, 
hereby obligate and bind myself from this date, 
not to sell any beer, ale, wine or spirituous liq- 
uors of any kind in my house nor on my prem- 
ises, to any minor, nor after eleven o'clock at 
night, nor on Sunday; nor to permit any gam- 
bling of any kind at any time in my house nor | 
on my premises; and to charge my employees to 
earry out the terms of this agreement.,”’ | 

“There, sign that.”"". He squirmed, but signed 
it. The Mayor then put his endorsement on it, 
and the work was done. 

When the yvoung men called in the evening 
and were handed the above signed and endorsed 
agreement their delight was immense and their 
surprise amusing, 

It gained the pastor at least two warm friends 
and Sabbath-day hearers. So far as is known, 
the agreement has been kept faithfully. One of 
the young men and his room-mate afterwards 
put on the red ribbon. 


“Well, what do you in- 


“Do you mean 
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DOG-DAYS. 
A writer in the Boston Transcript publishes 
the following interesting facts about the “‘dog- 





sery, burning up with the burning house. 

© God! must it be? The father dashed into 
the blazing entry, but the stairs were crumbling 
down. Driven out, he fell on his knees amid 
his weeping parishioners. Neither he nor they 
expected ever to see his boy again. 

But Johnny's death-hour did not strike then. 
The same hand held it back that turned back 
the dial for Hezekiah’s life. Almost at the mo- 
ment when the agonized father knelt to pray 
for resignation, and to commend his child to 
God, a ery was heard overhead, and Johnny was 
seen struggling at the nurserv-window 
was but an instant to aet. 


There 
A hasty pile was 
raised, and standing on that, one strong man 
lifted another on his shoulders. The old-fash- 
ioned parsonage was low, and the arms of the 
topmost reached the window, 
out and the 


The tlames burst 
roof fell in, but the ehild, only 
slightly scorehed, was seized and handed safely 
to the ground 


That little boy, caught by so narrow a chance 


i days:”” 


| The 25th of July marks the commencement of 
the dog-days, when Sirius, or the Dog-Star, is 
| supposed to control the elements for a period of 
forty days, until the 5thof September. We give 
the American computation of the epoch. 
The English almanaes set it down as com- 
| mencing on the ddof July and continuing till the 
} 1ith of August 


| The name for this season is derived, as is well | 


| known, from Egyptian astronomers, who gave it 
the name of dog-days because Sirius, or the Dog- 
Star, then rose with the sun, and their united in- 
tluence was the occasion of the extreme heat and 

the disease incidental to these days. 

| The ancient dog-days were forty in number, 

| twenty before and twenty after the rising of the 

star, and they commenced on the 4th of August 

and extended to the 14th of September. 

It is therefore easily understood that modern 
| dog-days have no reference to the rising of Sirius 
| or any other star, as it was by mere accident that 
| the rising of Sirius coincided with the hottest 
| season of the year in the times and countries of 

ancient astronomers, 


| 
| condition of the atmosphere, produce a season of 


+o = 
A SCHOOLMA’AM AT COURT. 
How aschoolma’am taught a lesson to a prince 
and a count is thus told by the London Telegraph : 


Fortunately for human endurance, there are | 
intervals in which bright days intervene, for in | 
the physical world no line and plummet mark | 
out a succession of days in which each shall bea | 
repetition of the others. 

- +. Lina Morgenstern, the respected inventor of 
the kindergarten, attended the court held in the 
Berliner Schloss, in celebration of the golden 
wedding. : 

Royal pages, gorgeous in scarlet and white fa- 
vors, were in attendance at the door-way of the 
throne-room to spread out the trains of the noble 
dames and damsels privileged to appear before 
the presence, and perform the homage of courte- 
sies prescribed by etiquette, 

These high-born youths executed their func- 
tions with admirable neatness whenever the la- 
dies requiring their ministration happened to be 
ambassadresses, peeresses, or even members of 
the numerous untitled aristocracy; but when a 
|lady of the middle class, haply representing a 

deputation of a charitable society, presented her- 
| self at their post, they were observed to hang 
| back and withhold their service. 

| When Lina Morgenstern’s turn came to enter 
| the throne-room, she paused at the portal, ex- 
pectant of the assistance eagerly afforded to her 
| predecessor, the Countess D——f; but in vain. 

| ‘Turning sharply round upon the ‘proud pyets’ 
who disdained to notice a mere ‘burgerliche,’ 
she addressed them: 

“Who are you, voung gentlemen?” 

“Tam Prince H 

“And you?” 

“Tam Count K—.”’ 

“Well, then, Prince H— and Count K—., be 
so good as to arrange my train properly!’ 

With cheeks as red as their liveries the youth- 
ful nobles hastily did their office, having learned 
a salutary lesson from a lady whose exceptional 
experience in managing ill-conditioned children 
thus stood her in gocd stead at the court of her 
sovereign. 


For the Companion. 


PRESENCE. 


A SONG OF SUMMER. 


Once she walked through our valley, 
Since then it has blossomed more sweet; 

You can tell now the fragrant wood-path 
So gladdened that day by her feet. 


The eglantine nodded a welcome, 
And the bayberry lifted its head; 

“She is passing this way !”’ breathed the fern-grove; 
“She is here!” all the white birches said. 





Go and rest under the oak-bonghs, 
Or wander beneath the tall pine, | 

And you'll still hear the tones so like music j 
Of this sunny-haired neighbor of mine! 


Last night, as I came by the beech-trees, 
They called to me out of the rain, 
“Where lingers the lily of maidens, 
And when shall we greet her again ?”” 
Manchester-by-the- Sea. James T. FIELDS. 
- +o 
LITTLE STEALINGS. 

The nursery lesson that “he who steals a little | 
pin will soon steal a bigger thing,’’ should be | 
kept in mind, especially by those tempted to 
small pilferings, such as taking an apple out of 
a barrelful, or a few nuts from a heap, just be- 
cause they will not be missed. 





Too many per- 
sons are like the brother for whom the minister 
suid, ‘Let us pray.” 

The minister had given out the hymn, repeat- 
ing as usual the first line: 


“T love to steal at eve’s calm close.” 
4@> — 
CHINESE GENTLEMEN. 

Miss Anna L. Dickinson tells in a recent book 
how courteously she was entertained by some 
Chinese gentlemen, in San Francisco. The nar- 
rative, given in a condensed form, shows that 
among these moon-faced immigrants, there is a 
code of manners which we might profitably study: 


The leader began to sing, ‘‘I love to steal,’ 
but having pitched it too low, was forced to be- 
gin again, ‘I love to steal.””. The pitch was too 
high, and a third time he commenced, ‘I love 
to steal.””. Then a cough broke in, and before 
he could make a fourth start, the minister said, 
‘Seeing our brother's evil propensities, let us 
pray.”” A New York newspaper puts these little 
stealings in this clear light: ‘he ‘hs 
stealings in this clear light Over the shop of Chi Lung, a Chinese mer- 
chant, was a reception-room for solemn high 
feasts and school gatherings, and to this Miss 
Dickinson was bidden with some friends. 

The seat on the right-hand side of the entrance 
farthest from the door was the seat of honor. 
To this she was conducted, mounted in state on 
a high-backed, curiously carved and ungainly 
chair, and left to her own wits to discover how 
she ought to behave. 


The Long Island farmer who comes into the 
city with a load of hay loses sometimes half a 
cental of hay before his wagon passes on to the 
public scales, stolen from him in handfuls on the 
avenues by hackmen, the drivers of the Knick- 
erbocker Ice Company, and other thieves 

The trade in cotton has almost been driven 
from New York City by the stealings of sam- 
plers and others. The percentage of wastage 
and loss in this respect is enormous. The conversation flourished apace, since all her 

The commission for sampling and weighing is | entertainers spoke some English, and Miss Dick- 
small compared with the money results of the} inson was conscious of acquitting herself with 
handfuls which are snatched from the bales un-| credit. 
der the pretence of doing the work of inspection Presently a sedate-looking servant entered, 
thoroughly. carrying a huge box divided into compartments, 

Honest-looking people who go to market in| which were filled with nuts and sweetmeats. 
fruit season (other seasons are not any different) As it was passed first to the lady, she picked 
take a taste at this stand and a fistful of some-| out half-a-dozen goodies and laid them on the 
thing at that. broad flatarm of the chair that serves as a table. 

This is stealing, the aggregate of which dur- On watching her neighbor, an American, she 
ing the year, as any grocer or market-man will | observed that he selected but one bonbon. The 
tell vou, is very large. next did the same thing, and Miss Dickinson be- 

Who pays for these stealings? The public, of | gan to be ashamed of her greed. 
course, for the trader adds his percentage to Inwardly trembling lest she had been guilty of 
cover all wag et some dreadful breach of manners, she watched 

Many shops have wire coverings to keep their | the box make its way to her Chinese hosts. 
property safe from men and rats, whose con-| The first gathered a handful to surpass her 
sciences are equally dead as regards the rights | own, and the lady was reassured. 
of property. The man who begins by stealing She afterwards learned that had she enter- 
an armful of hay is likely to end by stealing 2} tained them at her table and one of them had 
railway or breaking a bank in a semi-legal way. | seized a chicken with his fingers and torn it limb 
from limb, he would have done no greater vio- 
lence to our code of good breeding than she had 
done to theirs. 

Miss Dickinson concludes her story with the 
query, *‘Would I have had the courageous court- 
esy to fall foul of a companion chicken, and rend 
it asunder to save the feelings of my guest, and 
| make him quite at home?” 





+o 
|THE HORSES AND THE WOLF. 
Mr. George Fortwengler, of Richland, Minne- 
sota, recently gave to the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
the following incident of witty intelligence, oc- 
curring on his farm: 





om E | = 
On Thursday morning his sen placed two | - 


brood mares and colts in a pasture near a tama- | A MARTYR’S CALM COURAGE. 
rack swamp on his farm, The pasture and swamp s a — sitet ae od thse 
were saenenied by a deep ditch, and at one oan Men admire the cool “—, which ke . aa 
a bridge was laid across the ditch, but this was | “Six Hundred,” whom Tennyson has immor- 
raised after the mares had been placed in pas- | talized in his ode, to make their famous charge. 
ture. co : Did it, however, attain unto the calmness and 
rhe son returned and joined his father—the {000 f spirit of s { the martyrs? 
two continuing at work in a cornfield at some ( COUTASE ne eee ee 
distance from the pasture until three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when he was surprised to see one 
of the mares, called Kate, running rapidly toward | would be spared him if he would only renounce 
him, having leaped across the wide ditch. Jesus Christ, and do reverence to the spirit of 
After reaching Mr. Fortwengler, in great ex-| the emperor. But Polycarp, who was a pupi of 





When the aged Polyecarp was brought before 
the Roman proconsul, he was told that his life 








citement, the mare neighed twice, then wheeled | St. John’s, declared, *‘Forty and six years have 
about and ran off again in the direction of the | I served my Master, and T cannot deny him 





ee - motets ad 
Che time of its rising depends upon the lati- 
| tude of the locality where it is observed, and is 


pasture, Mr, Fortwengler remarked to his son, | now,” 


So he was given to the lions, 
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For the Companion, 


BEST OF THE DOLLIES. 
Which of my dollies do I love best? 
This is Miss Georgia Geneva West. 
Look at her collar,—Valenciennes lace! 
She is a duchess; they call her “Your Grace!” 


Her jewels are diamonds. Papa calls them paste. 
Oh, she’s got up in such exquisite taste! 

But Miss Georgia Anna Geneva West, 

You are not the dolly that I love best. 


This is the handsomest dolly of all; 

See, she’s all dressed for the great fancy ball! 
Her dress is real satin; just feel it and see. 
Aunt sent her from Paris on purpose for me. 


Real jet black hair, with a bandeau of pearls; 

Don’t they look beautiful over her curls? 

I know that my favorite you think you have 
guessed, 

But she’s not the one that I love the best. 


This is the china baby-doll; 

Don’t you think she’s the sweetest of all? 
Bright blue eyes, and the rosiest lips; 
She wears the cunningest baby-slips. 





Muslin, clear-starched, with a beautiful gloss, 
Pink coral necklace, anchor and cross,— 
Oh, she’s the daintiest, darlingest pet! 
But then there’s another I love better yet. 
Where is black Topsy?—the old woollen doll. 
Out on the pavement, where Bess let her fall, 
Out of the fifth-story window, I think. | 
But then it won’t hurt her; she don’t even wink. | 
She’s dressed in green calico apron and cap; 
She never gets broken, nor cares for a rap. 
She is my comfort above all the rest; 
And really and truly, / love her the best! 
KATE ALLYN. 
on oa _ 
For the Companion. 
OUR BLACKBERRY PARTY. 

“Now, children,” said my mother, one day in 
September, “I think the blackberries must be 
fully ripe; and if the weather is fine, I want you 
all to go to-morrow and pick me a nice lot for 
preserving and making syrup.” 

“Oh, yes, mamma! And let’s have a party, 
and then we can get lots and lots for pies and 
puddings, and everything!”’ 

You see we lived on the Welsh mountains 
then, and always made the most of our summer 
pleasures by sharing them with our friends. 

“Yes, I’m willing you should have a party, if 
there is time to let your friends know; but I 
want you to go to-morrow.” 

Instead of writing dainty little notes or invita- 
tion cards, we jumped on our ponies, and started 
off in different directions to tell all the little folks 
we knew that we were going berrying to-morrow, 
and they must come. 

We were going to havea splendid time, and 
mother and the girls would have everything 
ready to make a big blackberry pudding as soon 
as we got home, and they must all stay to din- 
ner. 

The next morning, by seven o’clock, our little 
friends, one after another, were trotting in at 
our large gateway, and we three girls and our 
dear little brother Henry were all mounted and 
ready to start. 

The morning was clear,—not a cloud in the 
blue sky; bat our dear mother’s last injunction 
Keep a watch on ‘Van Gyherich,’ and if 
he puts his nighteap on, leave your picking and 
come home as quickly as possible.”’ 

So off we started for our three-mile ride to 
Derry-gate, in the Cray Valley, where the 
bushes were so large and high that we could sit 
on our ponies and drop the great juicy blackber- 
ries as we gathered them into the tin pails that 
were hung on the pommels of our saddles. 

Some on our ponies, and some off, chatting, 
langhing, picking and eating, ten o’clock came 
before we thought of our simple lunch of oaten 
cakes and ‘“‘wonders;’”’ and we found besides a 
large stone bottle of Jersey milk. So we spread 
our feast on the grass, under the tallest of the 
bushes, while our docile ponies grazed around 
ls, untethered. 

All at once, one of the boys called out,— 

“Lsay, girls! just look up! If that mean old 
fellow isn’t putting on his nightcap!” 

Sure enough; there was the white mist, like a 
Tutled nightcap, rolling down Gyherich’s face, 
and patter, patter came the rain, slowly at first, 
then thicker and faster, until we were in a 
drenching shower. 


was, * 


| baskets and half-filled pails! 


Then leaving our | 
searcely-tasted lunch for the shepherds’ dogs | 
that might pass that way, we mounted our ponies. 

But we couldn't go home, surely, with such a | 
small lot of berries! Only enough to make a 
good-sized pudding! 

“I'm off for Mary Jones’s cottage,”? said Sam | 
Jenkins. ‘Come, boys and girls, we'll finish | 
blackberry party in Mary's cottage. It’s | 
only one mile there, and.it’s three to Cnewer.”” | 

So we all gladly galloped off to Mary’s cosey | 
little home, where we were always sure of a 
hearty welcome. 

As we slipped off our saddles at the open door, 
all drenched with the rain, Mary’s kind voice 
greeted us, while her husband, Daniel, took the 
ponies round to the shed. 

Mary, spreading a snow-white cloth on the 
oaken table, told us we had just come in time to | 
taste her barley-cakes, which she drew from the 
wide-mouthed, furze-heated oven, piling them on 
plates, and setting them on the table with mugs 


our 


of milk fresh from the cow. 

How nice this second lunch tasted, which we 
could eat undisturbed by old “Gyherich’s tears’’! 
Mary! 





“But see, old Gyherich has taken off 


——_—__<@—_ 
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Being 1 


For the Companion. 


SAMMY’S MORNING WALK. 


It was the same Sammy who was nearly 
choked by a caterpillar when he was trying to 
steal sugar out of the sugar-bowl. 

One cool morning in the fall, when he was 
about four years old, he slept very late, and when 
he awoke he seemed to be all alone in the house. 
To tell the truth, it was so late that the older 
children had all gone to school, and his mother 
was out behind the shed hanging out clothes. 

Sammy found his little jacket and trousers, 
and taking them on his arm, went all over the 
house for some one to dress him, but nobody 
could he find. 

“I know what I'll do!’ he said to himself. 
“T’ll go over to Mrs. Packer’s. She’s a good 
woman, and she’ll dress me.”’ 

He had never been over there more than two 
or three times, for his family had lately moved 
there, and the house was quite out of sight over 
the hill ‘‘across lots,” but he remembered the 
way, and trudged along. 

It was a frosty morning, and the weeds and 
bushes he had to go through were as high as his 
head, and so wet that when he got there his little 
shirt and the clothes he carried were as wet as if 
they had been dipped in the brook. 

Mrs. Packer was busy working over butter, 
when she heard a very gentle tap at the door. 
‘Come in!’ she said, both hands being in the 
butter. 

In came Sammy, dripping like a drowned rat, 
and his legs so covered with the blossoms from 
the golden-rod through which he had come, that 





Such a serambling for hats and whips, our 





| they were as yellow as a Brahma chicken’s, 


YOU TH’S 


of berries for jam and syrup’ 


| the copper boiler, 


Window she had none to look on the street; 

Little she cared for the passing of feet; 

But when a fly’s wings she heard buzzing that way, 
Up hopped little Spinner and bade him good-day! 


Her tones were intended to charm and to win. 
“You look overcome, Mr. Fly, with the heat; 


Mr. Fly, feeling pleased with her words and her care, 
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his cap, and the sun is shining again. Shall we 
go back and finish our berrying, or go home and 
have another party next week, and then get lots 
“Tl tell you, my children, what to do,” said 
Mary. “Daniel has caught such a nice dish of 
trout this morning, and I'll go up to the house 
with you and help Kitty make the berry-pud- 
ding and cook the trout, and you'll have a nice 
dinner of your own getting for your party.”” 

So the boys saddled her little brown ‘Peggy,”’ 
and off we started for home, where mamma was 
watching for us. 

Soon our big berry-pudding was steaming in 
while our party went off to 
hunt eggs in the barns and hay-lofts. 

Then followed our splendid dinner, after which 
we all went out on the hills to see the shepherds 
and their dogs collecting the sheep together for 
counting. And then our friends mounted their 
ponies, and with many * 
and promises from us that we would join them 
in a berrying-party the next week from ‘‘Maes- 
ecarnog,’’ we boys and girls separated, feeling 
that our first party of the season had been a real 
pleasant one. B. P. 


good-bys”’ on both sides, 
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LITTLE MISS SPINNER. 


Busy Miss Spinner stood just within view; 
What was she plotting so strange and so new? 
Spinning and weaving a web in the light; 
Throwing her threads and drawing them tight. 


him a chair, and invited him in; 


op in a2 moment and try a cool seat.” 


ked, and she fanned, and she felt his hot head, 
ought that a doctor would order him bled. 


t know she was tying him fast to his chair. 





10wW in her power, any child can tell why 


There was little hope left for that innocent Fly! | 


He had just found her out, and was buzz- 
ing with fear, | 

When little boy Freddy came sauntering | 
near. 

A moment he stood, watching Spinner at | 
work; | 

Then he broke up her web with a quick, | 
angry jerk, | 

And knelt on the ground little Spinner to 
hunt, 

When along came goat Billy, and gave him | 
a bunt. 





Spinner ran up a vine and hid under a 
grape; 

Freddy went for the goat, with a laugh on 
his face, 

And Miss Spinner’s plot ended up in a 
race! 


| 
Mr. Fly flew away, very glad to escape; | 
| 


FLETA FORRESTER. 


“Why, Sammy ag 
Packer. 

“Our folks was all gone, but I knew you would 
dress me,” said Sammy, sitting calmly down by 
| the stove. 

Lucky for Sammy, Mrs. Packer had a house 
full of boys, so she could send him home in some 
dry clothes. And one of her big boys carried him 
on his back through all the high weeds and grass, 
and put him over the fence into his father’s 
yard. 

‘‘How late Sammy does sleep this morning!” 
his mother was just thinking when the front 
door opened, and he came in. 

“I’m dressed, mother!’ said Sammy. ‘But 
these are Billy Packer's clothes, for mine was 
| awful wet. Andoh! my legs was just as yellow 
as they could be when I got over there. It’sa 
pretty cold, damp morning.”’ 


Brown! exclaimed Mrs. 


“Sammy Brown!” his mother began. But 
then she had to stop and laugh. M. C. W. B. 
a «> - 


Dare to be loving and patient each day; 
Dare speak the truth, whatever you say. 





Dare to be gentle, and orderly, too; 
Dare shun the evil, whatever you do. 


| +o 


OnE day little Dora was busy at the ironing- 
table smoothing the towels and stockings. 

‘“Isn’t it hard work for the little arms?’ I 
asked. 

A look of sunshine came into her face as she 
glanced toward her mother, who was rocking 
Lthe baby. 

“Tt isn’t hard work when I do it for mamma,’ 
she said, softly 

How true it is that love makes labor light and 
aweet! 





pour out. 
5, Settled. 








(ut TO CRACK | 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
%. 
CENTRAL 








DOUBLE 


Cross Words: 1, Part of a gun. 2, Vegetables. 8, To 
4, A Bible name signifying “adorned.” 
6, Bombardments. 7, Permits. 8, Tem- 
pers. 9, Ananimal. 10, Hoarders. 

Each word consists of six letters. The third letter 
of each word, read down, gives the name of a church 
festival occurring in September. The fourth letter 
of each word, read down, names an edible eaten 
upon that date, although there has been much con- 
troversy as to the origin of the custom. 

CYRIL 


ACROSTIC, 


DEANE. 
2. 


TRANSPOSED PROVERB OF FOUR WORDS. 


The words are transposed in the order of the 
proverb. 

On, Spain, on, I sang. Aunt Lots. 
3. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 


Diagonals : 
From /eft to right, a fragrant evergreen; 
From right to lest, a useful tree is seen. 
(Turners and tanners will know what we mean.) 
Words across: 
1, A beautiful blossom, pure and white; 
2, Birds that love wading better than flight; 
» An odor where cedar groves abound; 
4, A nut we eat with a thin shell found; 
5, A clerk who, with s: ample 8, travels aronnd. 
Pr. B 
4. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My Ist is in hear, but not in see; 

My 2d is in hornet, and also in bee; 
My 3¢ is in able, but not in willing; 
My 4th is in dollar, but not in shilling; 
My 5th is in clothes, but not in dresses; 
My whole is what every one possesses. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


Iam very convenient, 
The housekeepers Say; 
When garments are faded, 
I make them look gay. 


The dancer, the minstrel, 
The maiden who sings, 
All love the sweet music 
Evoked from my strings. 
When my whole is performed 
It takes flavor away, 
And lessens both color 
And strength, people say. 1. H. D. 
6. 
WORD—FLOWERS. 


Fragrance. A kind of architect- 
A worker in metals. A sailing vessel. 


SQUARE 


A field flower. 
ure. 


7. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





Why is this man likely tu succeed in lite? 
Why do we know he has reached middle life? 
How does the picture indicate his occupation? 





Conundrum. 
When is a pie like a poet?—When it is Browning, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Kettle, can, pan, vial, trough, jar, crock, tum- 
bler, cup, keg, pite her, ladle, ewer, pot, basin, pail, 

bottle, barrel, jug, tub. 
2. Andre. Morse. Howe. 
3.—1a, Chili—O—meter. 1b 

2a, China —O—range. 2b 

3a, Camel—O—pards, 3b 

4a, Conch—O—meter. 4b 
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MEMORY IN OLD PERSONS. 


The brain is the instrument of the mind. Every 
thought and feeling is dependent on certain changes 
that take and the blood. Mental 
netivity be quickened or retarded, exalted or 
depressed, by the 
Singula 


place between it 
may 
brain. 
-effects are produced by cerebral disease. 


action of drugs upon the 
Age works permanent changes in the brain; it 
shrinks its bulk and hardens its substance. In con- 
sequence of this there is a change of mental mani- | 
festations. The mind acts more slowly in old per- 
sons. It does not turn readily to new subjects, and 
as lofty efforts. 


lessened in suscepti 


is not capable of as protracted or 
The feelings, too, are anuch 
bility. 

But in the n 


eur. Some 


‘mory the most marked changes oe- 


ted in 


deficient 


narily gil this respect, in old age become 
With the 


facts and events are not so readily taken up into the 


pecu 
liarly in memory. 
mental storehouse, 
gotten, 


and what is learned is sooner for 


At the same time the past stands out in vivid con 
trast with the 
For instance, the pronunciation or the spelling of 
youth often to the friends. 
and forsaken, obtrude them- 


present. Early habits return again. 


reappears, surprise of 
Sins, early repented of 
selves painfully on the memory. 

From this we see how important it 


sociations and habits of youth are such as shall give 
only pleasure in old age 
If one 


brain begins to shrink, let him cultivate all his pow 


would not sink into imbevility when the 


ers right along through life. 


The aged should take special pains to keep up their 


mental activity. 
* 
THE STINGING TREE. 
There is a plant growing among the luxuriant 


serubs of 
etYects 


Queensland which 
as tire. The 


s as deadly in its 


Scientifi tmerican describes 


these plants and their effects, as follows 


They are found growing from two to three inches 
high to ten and fifteen feet; in the old ones the stem 
is whitish, and red berries usually grow on the top. 
It emits a peculiar, disagreeable smell, but is best 
known by its leaf, having « point on the top, and is 
jagged all around the edge, like the nettle. All the 
leaves are large, some larger than a saucer. 

Sometimes, says a traveller, while shooting tur- 
keys in the serubs I have entirely forgotten the 
stinging tree till warned of its close proximity by its 
smell, and [ have then found myselt in a forest of 
them. [ was only once stung, and that very lightly. 

Its effects are curious, It leaves no mark, but 
the pain is maddening, and for months the part 
when touched is tender in rainy weather, or when 
it gets wet in washing, etc. 

1 have seen a man who treats ordinary pain lightly 
roll on the ground in agony after being stung, and 
[have known a horse so entirely mad after yetting | 
into « grove of the trees, that he rushed open- 
mouthed at every ene who approached him, and 
had to be shot in the serub. 

Dogs when stung will rush around, whining pite 
ously, biting pieces from the affected part. 

The small stinging trees, a few inches high, are as 
dangerous 3 any, being hard to see, and seriously 
imperilling one’s ankles, The scrub is usually found 
growing among palm trees. 


a 
A SINGULAR 
Elephants 


hig-bodied. 


AFFECTION. 
as well as 
Chey love deeply, and love long. 


are big-hearted creatures 


A while ago a menagerie visited Tenbury, in Eng- 
land. Among the animals was a very tine female 
elephant rhe animal was attacked with a violent 
tit of colic. A local apothecary of considerable skill 
as an animal doctor was called into the menagerie 
when the life of the animal was all but despaired of. 

By his vit gorous efforts and skilful treatment the 





valuable secede esol 

Tie pr tear nt, Lizzi did not forget her doctor, 
for on the procession coming down Seme Street, 
three davsa later, she immediately recognized the 








persons who have been more than ordi- | 


aged recent 


is that the as- | 
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chemist at the door of his shop, and going to him 
gracefully placed her trunk in his hand. 

The chemist visited the exhibition at night and met 
with an unexpected reception from his former pa- 
tient. Gently seizing the doctor with her trank, the 
elephant encircled him with it, to the terror of the 

| audience; who expected to see him crushed to death. 
It was some time before the animal could be induced 
to go away from the doctor 


i 

LOST EVERYTHING INSIDE, 

Val de mer—as the French call it 
bugbear to ocean voyagers. 


is the great 
One poor passenger 
who had it describes the stages of the terrible feel- 
ing—first he was afraid he should die, and next he 
“wished that he could.” 


In a book by John W. Bookwalter, of Springtield, 
)., the author gives an account of a trip to the 
undwich Islands, Prof. H. R. Geiger being one 
| of the party. The Pacific Ocean seems at times to 
have been anything else rather than pacific; at least 
| the whole party got sick. 

The friends of Prof. Geiger wiil enjoy the follow- 
ing statement of the author: “During the day I 
went on deck to get a breath of bracing sea-air. I 
found the professor sitting in an easy-chair, looking 
| pale, weak and faint. 

“At this juncture the captain happened along, and 
with his usual civility asked the professor how he 
felt. In the feeblest tones imaginable he replied,- 

** ‘Miserable, miserable; [I am sick, captain; I'm 
| sick. 
lost everything.’ 

* *But,’ said the 

boots left.’ 

** Yes,’ said the professor, f 

on the outside. 





captain, ‘I see you still have your 


faintly, ‘but they were 


7 
| POSTAL PROGRESS. 

The progress of the Post Office Department in ef- 
“| ficiency and in low postage and, therefore, in useful- 
| ness, may be seen from the following statements: 


The total value of stamps, stamped envelopes and 
postal cards issued during the past fiscal year was 
| $29,530,020, an increase of 66 over the year 
| previous. There is a big difference between this 
showing and the tirst year of the existence of the 
Post Office Department. The whole revenue in 1790 
was only and it was not until 1815 that the 
business reached a million dollars. It was not until 
1860 that the business reached ten millions. In the 
| last twenty years the business has trebled. 
| When the Post Office branch went into operation 
| in 1790, the postage on a letter, composed of a single 
| piece of paper, Was & cents under 40 mniles 3; under 
| 90 miles, 10 cents; under 150 miles, 12 1-2 cents; un- 
} der 300 miles. 17 cents; under 506 niles, 20 cents; 
over 500 miles, 25 cents. It was not until 1845 that 
the mileage system was practically abolished, by 
making the postage on a single letter of one- cel 
| ounce, under 3000 miles, prepaid, 3 cents; if not pre- 
mid, 5 cents. 
tirely abolished and the present system adopted. 













> 
BOYS OR GIRLS? 
A lady who had much experience in teaching both 


boys and girls, speaking of the extraordinary ob 


tuseness of a certain pupil, said: 


In a physiology class, this young lady of tifteen 
}inquired with languid surprise, **/s there not a 
straight passage through the head from one ear to 
| the other’ 
‘A somewhat natural conclusion,” the teacher 
} commented dryly; “if she had ever watched the pro- 
| cesses of her own mind.’ 
“Which would you prefer teaching,’ 
| itor, *boys or girls?” 
“Boys, intinitely,’’ was the prompt reply. “No 
| boy, for instance, would ever have asked such a 
question as fhat. He would long before have inves- 
| tigated the subject with a lead-pencil. Not, prob- 
| ably, in his own ears,’ she added meditatively, **but 
in his vounger brother's.’ Scribner. 


* asked a vis- 





pen 
| FRONTIER HARDSHIP. 


ter, started to walk six miles through the snow, for | 


Provisions: 


She soon became tired out, besides losing her way, 
and the cold was intense. A big Newfoundland dog 

| Which accompanied her was the means of s: wing her 
ife. She seooped out a hollow in the snow, lay | 
| down in it, and made the warm dog lie on her, shitt- | 
ing him about so as to successively cover the coldest 
parts of her body, In that way she passed a whole 
night, and was not very severely frost-bitten. ‘With 
two or three more dogs,’ 
got along very comfortably. 


> 
A GOOD DOG. 


A Machias, Me., paper tells the following story of 
a kind-hearted dog: 





On Friday a dog noticed a little puppy on the 
street which had evidently lost its mother. The lit- 
tle creature was whining anderying. The dog tried 
|} to induce the puppy to follow it without avail. 
| Finally the dog took the puppy by the ear and led | 

it off to an alley, where it left ita moment until it 
went off and brought back some food with which it 
fed the little creature. The last seen of the two the 
| puppy was going off with its new friend. 


| + 





A YouNnG lady who has suffered from “baggage- 

smashing,” has had her trunks covered with flannel 

| this season, having heard that flannel is a good chest | 
protector 


“T DECLARE, ee said a pretty little girl, in 
a pretty little way, * ‘tis too bad! You always send 
me to bed when I am not sleepy, and you ‘always 
make me get up when [am sleepy. 


THE man who goes fishing and sits in a cramp-in- 
Viting posture on a narrow thwart from early morn 
till dewy eve, and calls it fun, is the same man that | 


never goes to church, because the pews aren’t com- | | 


fortable. 


THE gentlemen at a dinner-table were discussing 
the familiar line, “An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God,”’ when a little son of the host spoke 
up and said, “It's not true. My mother’s better’n 
any man that was ever made.’ 





“JOHN, did you take the note to Mr. 7 
“Ves ; but I don’t think he ean read it. 


John?” “Because he is blind, sir. 


Jones? 
“Why so, 
While I was in 


| the room he axed me twice where my hat was, and | 


| it was on my head all the time. 


I have paid tribute to Neptune until I have | 


In 1868, the mileage system was en- | 


A girl in a Wisconsin settlement one day, last win- | 


; she says, “*T would have | 


Weakness and sickness changed to health and 
strength with Hop Litters. { Communicated. 





STAMPS! Send 3 cts. for New List and a nice sheet of 
stares on approval, ee oy als, 10 cts. Set 5Ja- 
10 H - MEPHAM, St. Le " 
AC SNTS WANTED— SELL TEA, COFF 
Baking I’ pny to families; goods guarantec 
free. PEOPLE’S TEA CO., Box 501 3, ot. Louis, Mo. 
SPLEN DID Present, 1 gilt-bound Autograph Al- 
bum containing 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 
select quotations, all for lie, at emage Postage stamps 
taken. en. Agents wanted. Franklin B .. West Haven,Conn. 


BARNEY & BERRY’S ‘atalogue sent Free. 
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including Braz 
} Venezuela, Bermuda, 
| larstree. Bonanza Star 


Cuba, Jamaica, Argentine, Greece, 
n, Norway,etc. Price 25c. Civcu- 
»Co., 385S80.Park Av.,Chicago I. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of tine Woods for Bracket-W ee rs. 
for price-list. GEO. M. WAY & CC 
Hartford, _— : 
AND NOT 








by Watchimakers. By mail, 30 cents. 


Cir- 
culars of new goods tree. 


SOLI 


JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, 


New York. 





TAKIGRAFY. 
You can easily learn to report sermons, lectures, ete, 
Those who fail With Phonography sneeved with this s 
| tem. Lessons given by mail. send stamp for dle- | 
BUR OL. COOVPE k,W. Meriden, C & 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! | 


CAXT TON tTTE PREss, 

Self-Inking oaly B38. 
COLUMBIAN P SS, Self- 
Inking, from $25 to wilt do the 
work of a $250 Press. resses from 
$350. Stamp for cat a 
& MITCHE 
Boston, Mass. 


— The National Dispensatory says ot 
Tonka Beans: ‘They are usualiy covered with a 
“erystalline efflorescence of coumarin, Given to dogs in 
“the dose of from seven to ten grains, this substance pro- 
“duced great and even fatal depre ssion; and in man in the 
“dose ot from thirty to sixty grains it occasioned nausea, 
| “giddiness, devression, Vomiting and drowsiness.” Many 
of the spur ious compounda purporting to be pure Extract 
of Vanilla are prepared principally from Tonka Beans. 
liousekeepers who study their interests will demand of 
their grocer strictly pure vanilla ouly, and refuse to accept 
of an adulterated compound, which may render the deal- 
era better profit. 
Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla is prepared trom selected | 
| vanilla beans, und is warranted entirely free from Tonka 
or other deleterious substances, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you 
can ride it more miles in a day than 
a horse can go, and it eats nothing 
Send 3-cent stamp for pricelist 

and 24-page illustrated catalogue 
with full information. 
THE POPE M’F'G CO., 


58 Summer Street, Boston. Mass. 





scriptive cirenlar. WI 












15 Federal Street, 
Est: iblished 1847. 


( ‘AUTION. 











Fragrant SOZODONT is a composition of the purest 
and choicest ingredients of the Oriental vegetable king- 
| loin. Every ingredient is well known to have a bene- 
| ficial effect on the teeth and gums. 
! 
| 
| 


| A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 
| 


{ts embalming or an- 

liseptic property and aromatic tragrance makes it a toilet 

SOZODONT removes all disagreeable 

from the breath caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is 

entirely free from the injurious and acrid properties of 

| tooth-pastes and powders which destroy the enamel. One 
bottle will last six months. 


} luxury. 





| 


} 





| Pain is a blessing. It locates disease. 
| the bowels become irregular, use 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
It wil! save much pain and danger. Nature sometimes is 
#0 outraged by the burden she is made to carry, through 
the heedlessness of her children, that she openly rebels 
and punishes fearfully. Don’t neglect the proper treat- 
ment when the symptoms first appear. Resort to the 
Aperient, and get well speedily. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Whenever 








P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


pis, AUTOGRAPH ALBUM ,f 


Illustrated with 





for 
15 cts. 
24 Pen Scrolls, Fern Leaves, 
Birc Mottoes, etc., in Colors! 6 for 60c, post-paid 
| 47 @Quotations for Album ane away with 
47 Qu-tations tor 6ets. J. F.INGAL Lynn, » 


Pp’? ase PS. TR: ADE - CAVEATS. 

CO., 37 Park R rovk, Proj srietors 
rhe ‘s bt A) iC Xue IAN. Thirty-four years’ e xperi- 
we as Solicitors of Patents. Handbook on Patents, with 
full directions and advice, sent free. 


= 
Zp 














For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, anton, Mass 


"ADIES considere! incurable find Chronic Weak- 
nesses successfully medicated and cured by HEALY’s 


Tonic Pitts. Sold by Druggists. 
| per box; 6 boxes $5 00. 
(Pr Address 
} 30 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mailed for price, $1 00 
Pr hysiological Facts for stamp. 
H. F. THAYER, 


PONANZA PACKET, No. 1, contains 100 Stamps, | 


Send | 


WEAR OUT. | 


CURTIS | 


odors | 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 






SEPT. 25, 1879 


ORDER AT ONCE! 
GOOD BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


PERFECT ETIQUETTE: 
Or, How to Behave in Society. 

A complete manual for Ladies and Gentlemen, emb: 
ing hints on Introduction, Salutation, Conversation, 
Friendly Visits, Social Parties, on th® Street, in Publ 
} Places, in ‘lravelling, Driving and Riding, Letter Writing, 
Jat the Table, Making and Receiving Presents, Courtsh 
Wedding Etiquette, Christening, Funerals, etc., with Sug- 
gestions how to Dress Tastefully. This is the latest, t 
und cheapest guide to Etiquette now in the market. 

Price, iuminated tk ard covers, 50 ets. Sent free 
mail on receipt of price. 








Choice Selections for 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUMS. 

This interesting volume has been prepared to supply 
need which has long been felt. It is a compilation « 
| Verses both Original and Selected, and is arranges 
such manner as to make each selection easily accessible, 
iit contaims Friendly, Dedicatory, Affect ate, lin 
ous, Floral, Miscellaneous, and other Verses suitable 
inscription in Albums, on all occasions 

Price, bound in cloth, gold stamp, 50 cts. 
free by mail on receipt of price 


THE PERFECT LETTER-WRITER; 
Or, Hints and Helps to Letter-Writing. 
AC omplet and Instructive Guide for the Correspon- 
j} dent. Containing a very superior and original collection 
of Miscellaneous, Social and Business Letters, Notes of 
Ceremony and Compliment; Ceremonial, Visiting. Ofi- 
oe Professional Cards; Rules for Conducting Public 
Debates and Meetings; Postal Rates and Regulations: 
B ss Law and Business oe Interest Tables: 
litles and Forms of Address, &c. 
Price, illuminated board covers, 50 ce nts, 











Will be sent 






The above 
newsdealer 
price, 


books are for sale by all booksellers and 
, or will be sent free by mail on receipt of 
Address 


CHARLES 





A. LILLEY, Publisher, 
7 Murray Street, New York. 


| J.ESTEY & CO. 


| BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
| (> Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HUNT BROS ne land Gen’'l Agents, 
608 W » Boston, Mass. 





New 
igton 


dlogue, 





# send tor 





your Singing C lasee Ss ‘hates 
examining L. O. EMERSON’S 


Do not begin 


new book, 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. 


While containing a large and valuable collection of 
Chureh Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it is 
pertectly titted for the Singing School and Convention by 
the larce number of Songs, Duets, Glees, &c. 
made Elementary Course. 

Price, $9 per dozen. 


, and its well- 
7 


Specimen copies mailed fur $1. 


Send for circulars and catalogues, with full list of 
standard Singing School Books. 


“| The new 50 ct. edition of Pinafore (complete) sells 


finely; and Fatinitza ($2), Sorcerer ($1 
Jury (50 ets.), are in constant demand. 


: Trial by 


Emerson's Vocal Method, 
new book for Voice Trainin: 


valuable x, containing all the 
essentials of study, plenty of exercises,.nd plain expla- 
nations, and costing much less than the larger works on 
the same subject. 


by L. O. Emer- 


son ($150), isa 


| SUBSCRIBE Now for the MUSICAL RECORD, and 
| receive weekly ail the news, and plenty ot good music, for 
| $2 per year. 

In Press, WHITE 
School Song Buok, 


ROBES, a charming new Sunday 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


SooBrALL DEALERS TwRovcHour Tut WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








o RGANS. 
Magnificent ew Piano ae Organs. 
3 ct Golden Tongue Reeds; 5 Octaves; 12 Studs; 2 
KneeSwells. Walnut Case, wrnt ‘dl 6 au Stool & Book, 
only 878. New 7 Octave Pianos, with Piano Cover, 
Stool & Book, only #143 75. “The most successful bus- 
| iness house on_ Earth.” Illust’d Newspaper (Autumn 

Number) sent free, Address 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J-_ 











Pansy’s New Book, 
RUTH ERSKINE’S CROSSES, is the most suc- 
cessful book of the year. It givesa iurther history of 
the famous Chautauqua Girls. $150 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


INVALID RECEINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS 
> 











lk li le 


